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otices to Members for 1912. 


Subscriptions for 1912 will become due on May rst next, 
when application will be made for them by the Hon. Secretary. 


Subscriptions of New Members.—Those Members who 
joined the Society at or after the Society’s Exhibition in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens on July 7th, 1911, and have already 
paid their subscription, are exempt from further payment until 
May Ist, 1913. 


THE SHOWS. 

Four Shows will be held, the Metropolitan Exhibition in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on July goth; the 
Provincial Exhibitions, at Southampton, on June 26th, and at 
Belfast, on July 19th; and the Autumn Rose Show in the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on September 12th. 


ADMISSION TICKETS. 


The Admission Tickets to the Shows will be sent to Members 
early in May, together with the book of ‘‘ Arrangements. 
for 1912.”’ | 


EXTRA TICKETS. 

Members can purchase extra Tickets for their friends for the 
Metropolitan Exhibition at the following reduced rates, viz., Five- 
Shilling Tickets for 3s. 6d., and Half-Crown Tickets for 1s. 6d., if 
application be made to the Hon. Secretary, E. MAaw.ey, Esq... 
Rosebank, Berkhamsted, Herts, on or before $uly 6th. 


EXTRA, COPIES OF THE PUBLICATIONS. 

Members can purchase extra copies of the ‘‘Enemies of the 
Rose,’’ the ‘‘ Handbook on Pruning Roses,’’ and the ‘ Official 
Catalogue of Roses’”’ for their friends, of the Hon. Secretary, for 
2s. 6d. a copy (post free). They can also purchase extra copies of 
this Rose Annual for 2s. 6d. per copy (post free). 


EDWARD MAWLEY, 
APRIL, 1912. Hon. Secretary. 
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-IMPORTAN T. 


ae is well known that iron. weraetards are 


deleterious to the growths of Climbing 

Roses, and we therefore beg to’ notify the 

members of the N.R.S. that we make a 
speciality of WOODEN structures for this 
purpose. Our List contains illustrations and 
particulars of many patterns of Artistic Trellis, 
Arches, Pillars, Pergolas, Arbours, Garden Seats, 
etc., strongly, neatly, and well constructed, and 
most artistic in style and design. At the same 
time it should be noted et our prices ; are crveely 
moderate. es 


As regards the liability af timber to ‘perish 
when placed underground, we have overcome this 
failing by the use of a special preservative 


which we strongly recommend to be Baa) both 
above and below ground. | 


rose Pilar, ARTISTIC TRELLIS, 


Wood Rose Umbrella, 


Silver Medal, 
Royal Botanic Society, aa lees oi A oe 
1907. Oty i | ae 
; Bronze Medal, | 
Royal Horticultural Society, 

| 1907. 


P ‘ 


Garden Rest. 


Height, to-ft.; width, 6-ft. ; 
. length, 6-ft. 


Price - £3 yo gea 
Lath Roller Greenhouse Blinds, Scrims, Tiffany, ete. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 10912, free on application to 


WALTERS Bz Co. 


Amberley Works, Morland Road, Croydon. Telephone — 


646 Seam anki: 


vr 


NOTICE. 
ee ees 

‘Po OF THIS ANNUAL can be obtained 

by Non-Members and extra copies by 
Members of the National Rose Society from the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. EDWARD MAWLEY, Rosebank, 
Berkhamsted, Herts, for Half-a-Crown (Post 
Free). 


CROYDON: 
Printed by Jesse W. Warp, ‘‘ ADVERTISER'' OFFICE. 
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Edited by the Hon. Secretary. 


Under the direction of the Publications Committee. 


Copyright, 1912, by Epwarp Maw ey, Hon. Secretary, National Rose 
Society, Berkhamsted, England. ] : 


PREFACE. 


HIS ROSE ANNUAL is larger and more 
fully illustrated than any of its predecessors. 

That it may meet with the approval of the 
Society’s Members and prove helpful to them is 
the earnest wish of all those who have taken 


any part in its production. 


The Contributions throughout are this year 
| ‘entirely voluntary, and it is to the Members who 
have so kindly supplied those Contributions that 
the Publications Committee desire to accord their 


warmest thanks. ENVIRON. 
DESIGN 


One new feature of the present issue is that 
the Committee have been able to insert in its pages 
a Report of the very successful Rose Conference 


held in London during the spring of last year. 
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Two Memorable Baskets of Roses. 


« The illustration, which forms the Frontispiece of 
this Annual, represents the basket of Roses which was 
presented in the name of the National Rose Society to 
Her Majesty the Queen on Coronation Day last year. 
There was also another basket equally beautiful presented 
to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, the Society’s Patroness, 
on the same day. Unfortunately, the four-colour plates 
which were taken of the latter basket were not sufficiently 
good to allow of its being represented here as well. 
These two baskets of Roses, considering their size, each 
being eight feet high and twelve feet in circumference, 
the number and choice character of the blooms, 
and the skill and taste displayed in their arrange- 
ment, must be regarded as having been altogether 
unique among floral decorations. In order to secure the 
choicest blooms possible for the purpose, applications 
were made to all the leading Rose growers in the kingdom, 
both amateur and professional, to send the best specimens 
they had then in flower of certain selected varieties of 
recent introduction which would harmonise well together 
when set up. Then with a view to the flowers being 
perfectly fresh they were all cut on the early morning of 
the day previous to the Coronation, and each consignment 
was met on its arrival in London and brought direct to 
Hanover Square, where they were at once placed in 
water and stored in cool chambers until wanted. The 
number of flowers received was so large that after each 
of the baskets had been decorated with them, hundreds 
of these beautiful Roses were sent to several of the 
London Hospitals.* The thanks of the Society are 
greatly due to Mr. R.-F. Felton, the well-known florist 
of Hanover Square, for the energy, skill, and taste 
displayed by him in carrying out the views of the Council 
in regard to those two charming Rose baskets, of the 
beauty of which so small an illustration can give but a 
very inadequate idea. 


THE EDITOR. 


* The following were the varieties used in decorating the basket repre- 
sented in the Frontispiece:—Rayon d’Or, Juliet, Mrs. Alfred Tate, Mrs. 
A. R. Waddell, Lady Hillingdon, the Lyons Rose, Lady Pirrie, Marquise 
de Sinety, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Prince de Bulgarie, Danae and Gold- 
smith ; the foliage employed being that of rubrifolia. It was not a one- 
sided basket, as would appear by the illustration, but the arrangement 
all round was practically alike. 
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THE QUEEN ON CORONATION DAy, 


[See page 12.) 


Digitized by Google 


flational Rose Society. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1911. 


Qa%@N submitting their report for the past year the Council 
oe congratulate the Members upon the continued satisfac- 

tory position ‘of the Society from whatever point of 
view that position may be regarded. For the first time in the 
history of the Society the number of Members exceeds 5,000. 
The Membership has doubled in the last four years, and is 
still increasing rapidly. 


The Three Shows. 


The Metropolitan Exhibition was again held by the kind 
permission of the President and Council of the Royal 
Botanic Society in their Gardens in Regent’s Park. It 
took place this year on July 7th, and proved one of the 
largest the Society has yet held. The most noteworthy 
feature in regard to this Exhibition was that it occupied a 
canvas. structure, with a level-boarded floor, which had 
originally been erected for the purposes of a large Ball, so 
that for the first time a view of nearly the whole of the 
Exhibition could be obtained by Members and_ other visitors 
to the Show. This arrangement also had the great advantage 
of permitting a free circulation of the crowd attending the 
Show, and a close inspection of all the exhibits. 


In carrying out the arrangements for the Exhibition 
the Council, as in previous years, were well supported by the 
Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, the Superintendent of 
the Gardens, and other members of the Staff of the 
Royal Botanic Society. | 
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The Provincial Show took place at Ulverston on July: 
19th. Unfortunately, owing to the excessively hot and dry 
state of the weather from the beginning of July, this 
Exhibition proved much less extensive than usual. The 
arrangements were admirably carried out by a large staff of 
Stewards, under the able direction of Mr. F. J. Harrison, 
Hon. Secretary of the North Lonsdale Rose Society. 


The Autumn Exhibition, the eighth of .the series, 
again took place in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, and, when it is borne in mind the 
trying character of the season for Roses throughout the 
country, must be regarded as having been a surprisingly 
good one. 


Presentation Baskets of Roses. 


On the occasion of the Coronation of His Majesty, King 
George V., the Society had the honour of presenting a basket 
of choice Rose blooms to Her Majesty the Queen, and also 
to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, Patroness of the Society, 

which were most graciously acknowledged by their Majesties. 


Alteration of Rules and By-laws. 


At a Special General Meeting of the Society held on 
April 25th, a number of alterations and amendments were 
made in the Rules and By-laws of the Society, with a view 
to ensure a more satisfactory method of electing the Officers 
and Council at the Annual General Meeting. 


Rose Conference. 


On the same day a Rose Conference was held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, which proved an undoubted 
success. The President delivered an address on ‘ Roses for 
the Garden,”’ which was followed by a discussion. The room 
set apart for the Conference was packed with Members, in 
fact, some few were unable to obtain seats. 
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15 
The Publications. 


During the course of the past year the following 
publications have been issued to the Members. In March, 
the ‘“‘ Rose Annual for rg11 ;”’ in October, the 1912 edition of 
the ‘‘ Official Catalogue of Roses ;’’ and in November the 
Ig12 edition of the ‘‘ Handbook on Pruning Roses.’”’ The 
Council again feel that they cannot too warmly express their 
thanks to the Members of the Publications Committee for 
their labours on behalf of the Society during the past year. 


The Dean Hole Memorial Medal. 


At the last Annual General Meeting the Dean Hole 
Memorial Medal was presented to the Hon. Secretary of 
the Society, Mr. Edward Mawley, for his invaluable services 
as Hon. Secretary of the National Rose Society extending 
over a period of thirty-three years, and for his efforts on 
behalf of the Rose. The Council feel that this Medal can 
never be more worthily bestowed. 


Affiliated Societies. 


The number of Societies in affiliation with the National 
Rose Society is now fifty-six. 


The Late R. N. G. Baker. 


The Council announce with regret the death in April 
last of one of the Society’s Vice-Presidents, Mr. R. N. G. 
Baker, of Heavitree, Exeter. Although known to but few of 
the present generation of exhibitors, he was in the early days 
of the Society its most famous and successful Amateur 
exhibitor, At first there was no Amateur Champion 
Challenge Trophy, but in the same leading class he was a 
most successful competitor. He was the first winner of the 
Amateur Challenge Trophy in 1881, and in 1888 again 
succeeded in winning it. This was the last occasion on 
which he exhibited at a National Rose Society Show. He 
was greatly beloved and respected by the numerous rosarians 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
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The Late Rey. Alan Cheales. 


The Rev. Alan Cheales, another veteran and respected 
Rose grower, has passed away from among us during the 
year. He will perhaps be best remembered as the founder of 
the Brockham Amateur Rose Association, the oldest Rose 
Society in the kingdom. He was for many years a member 
of the Committee of the National Rose Society, and was a 
frequent exhibitor at the Society’s Exhibitions. Until the 
very last he was keenly interested in Roses and Rose culture, 
and only last year contributed an article to the Society’s Rose 
Annual. 

FINANCE. 

The receipts from all sources during the past year, including 
a balance from the previous vear of £364 12s. rod., ainounted 
to £3,516 13s. 6d., and the expenditure to £3,027 17s. 8d., 
leaving a balance at the Bankers of £488 15s. tod. after 
$250 had been placed to the Reserve Fund. The Reserve 
Fund now stands at £1,250. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


During the past twelve months 886 new Members 
have joined the Society. Allowing for the losses by death 
and resignation, the total number of Members 1s now 5,125. 
Taking the year as a whole, between two and three 
Members a day have, on an average, been added to the list 
of Membership. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP SINCE 1906. 


1906] 1907| 1g908| Ig09g| IgtO| IgIT 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS aed -+  |2,034|2,484'3,150|3,797/4,584/5,125 
NET INCREASE SINCE PREVIOUS YEAR 397| 450| 666) 647! 787! 541 


The slight check in the rate of progress in Membership is 
undoubtedly due to the extremely unfavourable Rose season 
in this year of record heat and drought. 


Shows in 1912. 


On the occasion of the Jubilee of the Southampton Royal 
Horticultural Society, it has been decided to hold a Rose 
Show in conjunction with that Society on June 26th. 


Copyright Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


Mr. E. J. HOLLAND, C.C., FIRST ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY IN DECEMBER, IQII. 
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The Metrepolitan Exhibition will take place in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Tuesday, July gth. 

The Provincial Show will be held at Belfast, in 
connection with the Irish Rose and Floral Society, on Friday, 
July rgth. 


The Autumn Exhibition will be held in the Royal 
Horticultural Hz 'l, Vincent Square, Westminster, on Thurs- 
day, September 2th. 


If suitable :rrangements can be made, the Foreign 
Rosarians presen at the International Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion in 1912 will be invited to Dinner during their stay in 
this country, and : Rose Conference will be held early in the 
afternoon of the sa.ie day. 


The Publications .1 1912. 


The ‘‘ Rose Annual for 1912,’ which will contain in 
addition to the usual information a Report of the Rose 
Conference held in April, 1gtz, will be issued to the 
Members; and, should the present edition be exhausted 
before the end of the year, a new edition of the ‘‘ Enemies 
of the Rose.” 


MEMBERS’ PRIVILEGES. 


Members subscribing one guinea will be entitled to six 
5s. tickets, and subscribers of half-a-guinea to three 5s. tickets 
of admission to the Society’s Metropolitan Exhibition; or, if 
preferred, any of those tickets may be used instead for either 
of the Society’s Provincial Shows at Southampton and 
Belfast. In addition to this each Member will receive, in 
proportion to his subscription, either four or two tickets for 
the Society's Autumn Rose Show to be held in the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster. New 
Members will, on joining the Society, receive copies of the 
following publications :—The ‘ Official Catalogue of Roses,” 
the ‘‘ Handbook on Pruning Roses,” the ‘‘ Enemies of the 
Rose,” the ‘“‘Rose Annual for 1912,’ and the ‘Hints on 
Planting Roses”; also a new and up-to-date edition of 
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the ‘“‘ Enemies of the Rose,” if the present edition of that 
handbook be exhausted before the end of the year. Members 
alone are allowed to compete at the Shows of the Society. 
They are entitled to purchase tickets for their friends for the 
Metropolitan Exhibition at reduced prices. 


The Council tender their best thanks to all those who 
have again so kindly presented Special Prizes, as these Special 
Prizes always contribute so much to the interest of the 
Exhibitions. They also acknowledge with thanks the good 
work done by some of the Hon. Local Secretaries, and 
especially desire to mention the Rev. F. R. Burnside (Great 
Stambridge), Mr. H. L. Wettern Sanderstead), Dr. A. H. 
Williams (Harrow), Mr. R. W. Woosnam (Brentwood), and 
Mr. R. E. West (Reigate), and more particularly Mr. R. E. 
West, who has during the last few years been much the most 
successful of all the Hon. Local Secretaries in obtaining new 
Members. _ 


The Council also gratefully acknowledge the continued 
kind interest taken by Miss Willmott, V.M.H., in all matters 
concerning the welfare of the Society. 


Dr. A. H. WILLIAMS, FIRST ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY IN DECEMBER, IQII. 
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1912. 


DATES OF EXHIBITIONS 


Of the National Rose Society and of Socteties affiliated with tt, 
as far as they are at present arranged. 


SOUTHAMPTON, Wednesday, June 26th. 
CANTERBURY, Friday, June 28th. | 
REIGATE, Saturday, June 29th. 
SUTTON, Saturday, June 2gth. 
Winpsor, Saturday, June 2gth. 
Batic (St. Mary Axe, Lonpon, E.C.), Tuesday, July-2nd. 
Epsom, Tuesday, July 2nd. 
GLOUCESTER, Tuesday, July 2nd. 
CoLcHESTER, Wednesday, July 3rd. 
Croypon, Wednesday, July 3rd. 
Dover, Wednesday, July 3rd. 
Eatinc, Wednesday, July 3rd. 
FaRNHAM, Wednesday, July 3rd. 
~ Harrow, Wednesday, July 3rd. 
PENARTH, Wednesday, July 3rd. 
HERTFORD, Thursday, July 4th. 
Norwicu, Thursday, July 4th. 
NorTHWOOD, Saturday, July 6th. 
ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS (N.R.8.), Tuesday, July 9th, 
Batu, Wednesday & Thursday, July roth & rith. 
FormMBy, Wednesday, July roth. 
HEREFORD, Wednesday, July roth. 
WALTON-ON- THAMES, Wednesday, July roth. 
WoopBRIDGE, Wednesday, July roth. 
ELTHAM, THuRSDAY, July rth. 
FINCHLEY, Thursday, July 11th. 
HELENSBURGH, Thursday, July rith. 
PotTEr’s Bar, Thursday, July rrth. 
ULverstTON, Friday, July 12th. 
CoNGLETON, Saturday, July 13th. 
PuRLEY, Saturday, July 13th. 
Luton, Wednesday, July 17th. 
DuNFERMLINE, Thursday & Friday, July 18th & 1gth. 
BELFAST (N.R.8.), Friday, July 19th. 
CHEADLE, Friday & Saturday, July 26th & 27th. 
GouROCck, Saturday, July 27th. 
CHESTERFIELD, Wednesday, July 31st. 
WESTMINSTER (N.R.S.), Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Thursday, September 12th. 
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The N.R.S. Exhibitions of 1911. 


By the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, President N.R.S. 


Once again we have to record an unsatisfactory Rose 
season. In some years, although late spring frosts work 
havoc with specimen flowers grown expressly for exhibition, 
yet the Roses recover and are good later in the year. But 
in, 1911 however, June frosts were followed by intense heat 
and a drought extending over many weeks, so that not 
only specimen blooms but summer-flowering varieties and 
autumnals all alike were affected; and the exhibitions of 
the National Rose Society suffered in consequence. 


As is often the case, although the largest show was that 
held in the Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens, Regent's Park, 
the quality of the ‘exhibition’ Roses was better at the 
Provincial Show, which was held last year at Ulverston, 
and, owing to the dry weather, there were but few damaged 
flowers staged at the autumn show held’ in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Hall. Time was when specimen 
blooms in boxes formed the backbone of the exhibition. 
That time has passed, and probably passed for ever. 
In 1911 the decorative Roses predominated, and the N.R.S., 
by the result, was fully justified in increasing the classes 
for these Roses in the three schedules. The Rose-loving 
public is conservative in its taste; it delights in colour, 
fragrance and freedom in flowering, regardless of size 
and symmetry; and the increased popularity of the Rose 
as a flower for the garden is doubtless owing to the 
exertions of those raisers who have supplied the public 
demand. 


The exhibits at the shows that attracted the greatest 
attention were the baskets and vases—a new feature in the 
schedules of 1911-—containing such varieties as Prince de 
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Bulgarie, Marquise de Sinety, Mrs. Alfred Tate, Madame 
Léon Pain, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, G. C. Waud, 
Mrs. A. R. Waddell, General McArthur, and Betty. There 
were also more varieties of the wichuraiana class exhibited 
than in previous years, a class that has so greatly 
increased of late that it is difficult to keep pace with the 
newer introductions. , 


The staging in perfection of new seedling Roses was 
hindered by the unpropitious weather, and. doubtless some 
of the best seedlings were not exhibited at all. This 
accounts in some degree for the decrease in the awards of 
I9II, aS compared with those of 1910. At the three 
exhibitions held by the Society, 3 gold medals, 5 silver-gilt 
medals, and g cards of commendation were awarded, and 
out of this list one is not quite sure that two silver-gilt 
medals did not go to the same Rose. Here is the list. 
I take no responsibility as to the correctness of the spelling. 


Gotp MeEpaLs :—Mrs. Sam Ross (H.T.), Hugh Dickson, 
buff flushed with pink; Mrs. R. Draper (H.T.), Hugh 
Dickson, pink; George Dickson (H.T.), Alex. Dickson and 
Sons, crimson, 


‘ 


_ SILVER-GILT MepALs :—Souvenir de Portland, Oregon 
(H.T.), Hugh Dickson, pink; Dande, perpetual cluster, 
Rev. J. H. Pemberton, yellow; Mrs. Mutr MacKean (H.T.), 
S. McGredy & Son, cerise; Mrs. David Baillie (H.T.), 
Hugh Dickson, pink. 


CarRDs oF ComMMENDATION :—Earl of Gosford (H.T.), 
S. McGredy & Son, bright crimson; Mrs. R. D. McClure 
(H.T.), Hugh Dickson, pink; Lady Dunleath (H.T.), Alex. 
Dickson & Sons, apricot; Nancy Williams (H.T.), 
S. McGredy & Son, flesh pink; Mrs. Muir MacKean (H.T.), 
S. McGredy & Son, cerise; British Queen (H.T.), 
S. McGredy & Son, white; Sunburst (H.T.), Pernet-Ducher, 
orange yellow; Coronation (H.P.), Hugh Dickson, silvery 
_ pink; Ethel (wich.), Charles Turner, pink. © 
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With reference to varieties that held their own through- 
out a very trying season, I think that Prince de Bulgarie 
and Mrs. Arthur Coxhead were the best. No matter how 
great the heat these two Roses were continually in flower, 
and the latter was beautiful in late October. Of the newer 
Roses that did well I should select Leslie Holland and 
Countess of Shaftesbury. And of the new seedling Roses, 
the best will probably be found to be George Dickson and 
Sunburst, the former a superb exhibition Rose, the latter 
because of its glorious colour, deep apricot yellow. The 
blooms exhibited, it is stated, were grown under glass. 
But what of that? We want good varieties for forcing as 
well as for outdoor purposes. The Rose is a flower that 
likes glass, and some are never seen in perfection other- 
wise. And now that Roses are so extensively cultivated 
and brought to such perfection under glass, one feels 
assured that the time is not far distant when the National 
Rose Society will be holding its first spring Rose Show. 


VE 
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Report of the Conference on ‘‘Roses for the Garden ‘ 


. HELD BY 
THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY 


AT THE WESTMINSTER PaLace Hote, VicToRIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, 


On Tuesday, 25th April, 1911, 


Under the Chairmanship of the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, 
President of the Society. j 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, we are a little over our time in 
consequence of some delay in finding seating accommodation. 
You see, it is a new thing for the National Rose Society to 
have a Conference, and the Secretary wishes me to explain 
that we did not know how many were likely to attend, and 
whether it would be as good a gathering as we see this 
afternoon. It was just an experiment; one that augurs well 
for another Conference, and the Council is to be congratulated. 
We have come here to assist one another, and to confer 
together about the cultivation of Roses for the garden. We 
do not deal to-day with the cultivation of Roses _ for 
exhibition, but simply to consider the Roses for the garden, 
and the fact that the Rose is so suitable for the garden has 
a great deal to do with its present popularity. We call it, 
and you will agree that it is, the Queen of Flowers. We 
also claim, as we were reminded on Sunday (St. George’s 
Day) that it is our national emblem; that it is the flower 
of all flowers, a flower more popular than any other, and 
one of the causes of its popularity being the length of its 
season of flowering. 
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If you look back and read the records of the rise of the 
Rose as a perpetual or so-called perpetual in the early 
Victorian era, and compare it with what it is now, it is 
because hybridists have infused it with such free flowering 
qualities that now we can have as good Roses in September 
as we do in July. The old saying was: ‘June is the month 
of Roses.” But we have them now out of doors from the 
end of April till Christmas Day, when the season is - 
favourable. Of course, last Christmas broke the rule, but 
for the two previous Christmases—I speak for myself and 
my sister—we were able to put six vases of Roses on the 
altar in church on Christmas Day, cut from the open: 
Frau Karl Druschki, Gustav Griinerwald, Madame A. 
Carriére, Florence Pemberton, Earl of Warwick, Hugh 
Dickson, and several others also. There they were, and 
with a little manipulation and care you could have them in 
your houses for Christmas Day. In the beginning of May 
they come into bloom. There is the double yellow Banksian, 
and the single yellow, which is even earlier than the double 
when you can blossom it; and then you have species such 
as Rosa altaica and Rosa alpina—a very old-fashioned Rose, 
loved by our grandparents. These come out very early, so 
from the time of the very earliest. species right away to 
Christmas we can have Roses in the garden. I challenge 
the statement that any other flower, however beautiful, has 
a longer season than the Rose. 


Then there is another point with regard to the cultiva- 
tion of garden Roses. The Rose can be made to meet all 
requirements. If you want hedges, you can have hedges of 
Roses. Do you want them for screens? You go to the 
Rose. Do you want specimen plants? The Rose will 
provide them. Do you want them grown in borders with 
other flowers ?—although I do not advise it, and the Rose 
does not like it—yet it can be there. Do you want them 
cut for the house? You can find your flowers for floral 
decoration amongst the Roses. Do you want them for 
bedding and massing? Well, you are no longer tied to the 
geraniums; you can have Roses. We have an example of 
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that; we have seen at the White City how well they can be 
grown for bedding purposes. There the year before last 
(1909) you had the French way of growing the Roses, and 
I hope everybody saw them; and then last year (1910) you 
had the English way, and there is very little difference 
between the two; they are all beautiful. So Roses will meet 
all requirements; hedges, screens, specimen plants, borders, 
for cutting and for bedding. 

Now I am talking to a meeting of experts, so I feel a 
little diffident in saying very much. I sometimes go to 
horticultural societies and talk to young yardeners, but as far 
as I know we have no young gardeners here this afternoon. 
Nevertheless I would say to them through you, if you wish 
to excel in Rose cultivation, you must first of all cultivate 
the power of observation. That is the first thing. The 
average gardener, as we all know—there are no average 
gardeners in this room this afternoon—the average gardener 
as a rule is not good at growing Roses. I do not know if 
you have noticed, but he may “ go in,” as he calls it, for sweet 
peas and dahlias and chrysanthemums—I am not disparaging 
those flowers, because they are beautiful—and in these he 
may be an expert; but when it comes to the Roses he is not 
so good, and I think the reason is this: that with regard to 
the other flowers, take dahlias for example, he treats all 
varieties alike, when he knows how to cultivate one, he knows 
how to cultivate the others. But it is not the case with 
the Rose, that when you know howto grow one you know 
how to grow the others. It is a very large family of flowers, 
grouped under the name of Rose, and we all know that 
those Roses have very different habits; and so I say to the 
young gardener: ‘‘ Before you can excel in Rose growing, 
just go and take a stroll down your country lanes, and if 
you have a forest near by you where Nature reigns supreme, 
take a stroll amongst the foliage and trees, and notice the 
difference between the R. canina and the R. arvensis. You 
need to understand the difference between the way in which 
the dog rose grows from that of the arvensis, and the wood 
from which the dog rose produces its flowers and the wood 
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from which the arvensis blooms. They are two very common 
species in England. So when you understand the difference 
between the dog rose and the arvensis, then come into the 
garden with the knife in your pocket; but not before. 


Learn the difference in the method of growth and the 
way of blooming of these Roses, and then you can come 
into the gardens and begin to study the difference between — 
the way in which the Banksian blooms, and, say, for 
example, Rosa multiflora. How can I describe it? It is the 
twiggy growth of the Banksian that produces its flowers, 
and it is the strong root shoots of the multiflora, like the 
Crimson Rambler, that give the flowers for another year. 
So that if this young gardener treats the Banksian in the 
same way as he treats the multiflora, he will have no flowers 
on the Banksian in the next two years. That is just because 
he has treated all alike, as he has probably done with hi 
chrysanthemums and his dahlias. Then, again, we all know 
the different ways in which the ordinary Tea and the Dion 
Tea produce their blooms. The Dijon Tea produces from 
what we call laterals, and the ordinary Tea from the tips. 
Then there are the wichuraianas, a very large and increasing 
class, and even with them there is a difference, because they 
are not all pure bred. You must know the difference before 
you can prune and be able to thin out. And the same 
holds good with the Hybrid Tea, each variety requires its 
own special treatment, and I always say to people, ‘‘ You 
should know your Rose before you begin to prune it. Fancy 
treating Caroline Testout, Florence Pemberton or Earl of 
Warwick as: you would Lady Ashtown or Dean Hole!” 
Study to become familiar with your Rose so as to be able 
to tell its name in the depth of winter when there is not a 
leaf on the plant, and to know then whether it requires 
hard pruning, long pruning, or anything else. With these 
few general remarks I now pass on. The Conference will 
doubtless enlarge upon them. 


I. Pillar Roses. 


First of all, we will take the Pillar Roses, which 
perhaps in ordinary gardens present the greatest difficulty 
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as to how to treat them. I know some members here 
will not agree with me; still, that only adds a little to 
the discussion, which I hope will take place this afternoon. 
I say no Rose is a climber, and cannot possibly be a 
climber. The nearest approach to a climber is the arvensis, 
but such Roses like to ramble not climb. I think the term 
‘‘Rambler” is a good name for this class of Rose; but if 
you try to make a Rambler go up a house or over an 
archway, you at once check its rambling. Then there is the 
propagation of these Ramblers. I do not think we need 
trouble ourselves about budding or grafting; as a rule— 
there may be exceptions—all these Ramblers will strike very 
readily from cuttings. You just have to slip off the side 
shoot. If a great long shoot, the root shoot that is, ran up, 
and the lateral has flowered in August, you slip off the 
lateral with a little snap—you see it has a little heel—top 
It, insert it in the ground and tread it down firmly. You 
ought to get 95°/, of those cuttings to grow. Take Dorothy 
Perkins especially. It is one of the easiest Roses to 
propagate. The best way, therefore, to propagate these 
Roses is to cut them with a heel—take them about six to 
ten inches long—take off all the leaves except one leaf at 
the top, and put them in so that one eye is just over the 
earth. Give them light sandy soil. Press them down firmly 
and tread them in firmly, and you will find they will easily 
strike. 

Then as to pruning, again there comes a difficulty 
with these Ramblers. You must know the wood, as I said 
before, which carries the flower. As a rule you will find 
the Rambler has a long root shoot that comes up in 
August. That is the wood from which you will have 
the flowers the next year. This must be left on the plant. 
The average gardener likes to cut it off; he says these long 
shoots get in the way, so he trims them off. You will see 
the old wood all cropped as if he were trimming a privet 
hedge, and these strong shoots are gone. The root shoots 
must be left on the plant. Well, of course, that refers to 
the Ramblers, but not so much to the wichuraianas. ‘These 
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latter, like Dorothy Perkins, might be left two or three 
years without any thinning at all. Only attempt to deal 
with Dorothy and her companions whenever you think the 
growth is too dense, but, as a rule, leave it alone. With 
Ramblers you will thin out the old flowering wood. Take 
that away, so as to leave room for the long growth shoots, in 
order that the sun may ripen it. You want to obtain well 
ripened wood. Do not be content with obtaining strong 
wood, the thing is to have it ripened. You know how to 
test it; you test the prickle with your finger and thumb. 
If you make it jump, you know that the wood is in good 
condition. If you press the prickle with your thumb, and 
it bends over, it shows at once that the wood is not ripe. 
Look at multiflora grandiflora. See how that Rose 
loves to lie over everything else in order to be roasted 
with the sun until its shoots are quite brown. You are not 
going to obtain good trusses of bloom next year unless the 
wood is ripe. So we thin in order to let the air and the 
sun into the growth and ensure it hardening. 


Now, as to training these Roses, I wish people would 
observe nature more than they do, and notice how the shoots 
always begd over. The root shoot grows up straight to 
begin with, but it gradually begins to turn over, and as the 
blooms develop so the shoot bends over and over till it turns 
down. These shoots turn outwards, allowing the centre of 
the plant to produce new growth for another year. Another 
point to be noticed is ‘that the best blooms come from the 
highest point in the bend of the shoot. If you train a Crimson 
Rambler up a pole, or put it over one of those wire arches, 
you will interfere with nature, because it is sure to become 
“leggy” at the bottom, and the strongest growth and best 
flowers are on the top of the arch, right above your head, 
just where it bends over. So if you have a row of Ramblers, 
train them in a slanting direction, do not keep the shoots 
upright. I think a very good plan is to have some posts and 
string. You can have yacht cord or some special cord which 
is rot-proof. It is much better than iron chains or wire. I 
find from my own experience that wherever the wood 
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touches the wire, if you have a severe winter, they are 
frost-bitten, so I always advise people to have posts, put 
about four or five yards apart or more than that, and let the 
string run through. Never train them up straight, but 
always in a slanting direction, and then you ensure good 
growth and good flowers, because you are doing exactly what 
nature does with the dog roses in the hedges. 


II. Roses for General Purposes. 


Then we come to specimen plants. Take Madame 
Alfred Carriére and Gruss an Teplitz. Let them grow as 
they please. Just thin them out whenever required, perhaps 
shorten some of the tips just to allow them to grow naturally 
and let nature have a chance. We do too much very often 
with those Roses. Then there are other Roses, Bush Roses 
I may call them, for general purposes, such as Caroline 
Testout and others of that sort. I advise you not to prune 
hard. I always think we obtain the best results in the 
case of Caroline Testout from old wood a yard high. Treat 
Frau Karl Druschki in the same way. Mr. Lindsell does 
cut them hard and has first rate results, but, for myself, 
I like to leave Frau Karl Druschki very high, and I have 
gathered exhibition blooms from wood 6-ft. to *8-ft. high. 
We should, more often than we do, just leave nature to 
do its own work. 


III. Roses for House Decoration. 


Then there is another class of Rose, useful for house 
decoration. ‘They may not produce a blaze of colour on 
the bed, but they are uncommonly useful for house decoration. 
Look at these Roses before me so kindly provided by Mr. 
Felton; they are suitable for house decoration, but I would 
not recommend the variety as a bedding Rose, the blooms 
are very beautiful as they are. 


IY. Roses for Massing. 

Now let us refer to Roses for massing and bedding. 
Plant them close ; do not be afraid of planting them 
close. You had your lesson at the White City the year 
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before last, and you saw how the French managed it. 
Plant them as you would plant geraniums and, if you like, 
take them up again and house them for the winter, but at 
any rate plant them close and mass them together. A good 
effect is to plant them in rows, the rows not more than 
2-ft. apart, and the roses in the row 1-ft. apart. So long as 
you have a space between where a hoe can be run through, 
it is enough, but when you plant Roses irregularly in the 
bed it is very difficult to cultivate the soil, and I do not 
think the effect is any better than if you planted them in rows. 


Y. Pruning. 


Now for a few general remarks on pruning. Remember 
why we prune, In the old time of the Damasks and Hybrid 
Perpetuals one had to prune in order to encourage the 
growth. That applies to all Roses; you prune in order to en- 
courage the growth. Very well, if you can obtain growth with- 
out pruning there is no need to prune. Take Ear! of Warwick, 
for instance, or Bessie Brown, you do not want to prune 
those to promote growth; you can do without it. All you 
have to do is to keep the inner part of the plant open and 
free. Cut it ‘so as to leave plenty of air inside, and leave 
about two, three or four stems of the old wood, which is 
quite enough. Cut all the rest away and eave these three 
or four stems well separated and distributed around the 
plant. Where you can get growth without the pruning 
leave the knife in your pocket. 


VI. Rose Pests. 


I see I have to make a few remarks concerning pests. 
With regard to pests, prevention is better than cure. It is 
advisable to begin to spray once a week as soon as the 
growth commences. As to caterpillars, we sometimes read 
in the papers of some particular panacea for keeping down 
caterpillars, but for my own part I think there is nothing 
better than finger and thumb, and if you really love your 
Roses you will not mind squeezing the caterpillars. With 
regard to the aphis, that is a different thing altogether. 
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There I think you must watch your plants, because they 
always attack the delicate ones; that is to say, you will 
find, as a rule, the aphis comes where there is a check to 
the roots. I always think where you see a plant crowded 
with the green fly that it is a sign of defective roots. 
When a plant is healthy it will, as a rule, be impervious to 
the green fly, but if the fly does come the finger and thumb 
is best. Never mind making your fingers green. Some 
people whisk them off with a bunch of feathers, others 
sponge the shoots with water. The aphis is such an awful 
pest for breeding. It colonises so fast. I will not go into 
the process, it will take too long; but they breed and inter- 
breed until they cannot hold on any longer on the shoot, 
and then, it is an extraordinary thing, one or two of the set 
will develop wings in order that they may go and colonise 
somewhere else. They fly off to a neighbouring shoot, and 
there they begin in an hour or two to breed again, and they 
very soon cover that shoot; so you must take them in time. 


With regard to.mildew, that is a fungoid growth, and 
it is very difficult to exterminate. Do not think because 
you have checked it one year you are all right for the 
next, for mildew is very persistent. In winter germs are 
contained in a little box, eight germs in a box, and this 
little box is something like a tortoise shell and very hard, 
and is lined inside with something like a flannelly substance 
to give protection from the frost. It does all that on the 
under side of the rose leaf in August and September, and 
so you have, instead of the white mildew, little brown 
specks. That is when the mildew, called Sphaerotheca 
pannosa, is going into its winter quarters, hibernating for 
the winter; When the leaf falls it carries the little boxes 
with it. The first April shower and the warm sun together 
wake up these eight little dormant germs, the hard boxes 
burst and out they come, and they fly and float in the air 
and settle on your rose leaves, and they begin once more to 
go through the process of development. So you do not 
need think, because you have got rid of this pest for one 
year, that you will not have it another year; you must go 
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on killing it as soon as it appears. The National Rose 
Society has, as you know, published a book on pests. I 
had my misgivings, and I told them to the secretary when 
it was first published. I said I thought some amateurs 
would be burning up their Roses. It is a_ useful 
book, full of beautiful illustrations of many horrible insects 
and pests, but some amateurs, instead of carefully following 
its directions with regard to the mixtures and measurements, 
use them by rule of thumb. The result is that some have 
burned their Roses by these various chemicals. Now there 
is one thing we have tried and which we can recommend 
without any hesitation, because we know an overdose will 
not harm the plant, and that is soft soap — Calvert's 
carbolic soft soap. I have no interest in the sale of it and 
I am not advertising it. I do not know how it was, but 
my sister brought it to my notice first of all, and we found 
it a most effective thing. The Rose likes the potash in the 
soap, and it does not harm the shoots. My sister is the 
cook, and she takes 14 lbs. of this soap and boils it in 74 
quarts of water; that is, just a pailful. And we spray with 
one part of the mixture to six parts of soft water. Mind 
it is soft water, for that is much better than what you obtain 
from the main. Soft water is better than hard, and pond 
water best of all. I will undertake to say that, if you keep 
on with that for the season, just as you see the mildew 
coming here and there, just as you can see it curling the leaf 
—you can spray beforehand if you like—you will never have 
mildew. I have only said these few words by way of 
introduction. We want now to have a discussion. I do 
not pretend to any special knowledge of the subject. I have 
only said two or three words just to set the ball rolling. 
(Applause). 

A member of the audience reminds me that I have not 
said anything about Roses for the autumn. I should like to 
explain this. With regard to these heads here on the 
syllabus, our Secretary asked me what I was going to talk 
about and to give him some heads in order that he might 
ask one or two friends to join in the discussion. You see 
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I have not written a paper, and the subject of Autumn Roses 
escaped my notice. I think some of the best Autumn Roses 
are Mme. Alfred Carriére, and if you want an_ ordinary 
bush, Frau Karl Druschki, Fellenberg, Trier and Rosette de 
la Légion d’Honneur. There are a great many others, and 
these are but types. Weall know the lovely autumn shows 
of Roses we have annually in the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
and it seems if the Royal Horticultural Society will not 
enlarge their hall, the National Rose Soctety will soon have 
to go elsewhere. (A Voice: We will more than fill it). 


Mr. H. R. DARLINGTON: 


My difficulty is that the President has travelled over 
the whole area of Rose growing so admirably and excellently 
that there is really very little controversial matter left. I 
should in any case very much hesitate to put myself in 
controversy with so able and experienced a Rose-grower as 
our President, but I feel that I shall be safe on one ground 
at any rate, and that is, if I begin by congratulating the 
Society on assembling here this afternoon and congratulating 
our President on inaugurating a discussion of this nature. . 
I hope this will not be the last time we shall meet in 
conference, either in this room or in some—I will not say 
more commodious—but in some more extensive premises. 
Instead of taking some matter which the President 
has touched upon, I shall mention to you one or two 
thoughts that passed through my mind as I was going 
through the Roses in the Hall over the way this afternoon. 
Of course, I had in my mind the new Roses; I had in my 
mind the Roses that have come to us from Mr. Pernet- 
Ducher, of Lyons; and I have in my mind the direction 
in which we are working; everybody who is interested in 
new Roses is working, I think, towards one end, because if 
they have a proper and right end in view, whether they 
assist by hybridising themselves or by purchasing and 
cultivating good varieties, or by observing and testing and 
getting rid of the bad ones, they will all be working for 
the common end—the improvement of Rose growing. 
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It seems to me we have five points which are necessary 
to make a perfect Rose. We have first of all foem; and 
I put ‘that first, because I think it is really the most 
important ; it is the quality on which this Society was in 
a certain sense founded, because this Society, I believe, was 
founded as purely an exhibiting Society, and in the early 
days of Rose growing the exhibition of Roses was almost, 
if not entirely, confined to exhibition Roses, and in an 
exhibition Rose form is the quality which carries most 
weight with the judges. If I put that first myself, I 
do that in spite of the fact that the exhibition Rose is 
not that to which I have chiefly turned my own attention. 
I have myself taken far more interest in exhibiting and 
showing what are called the decorative and garden Roses 
than the exhibition: Roses; but that is not in the least 
because I do not value and put in the forefront of the 
qualities of the Rose the question of form. And second 
only to form comes the question of colour. It seems to 
me .that colour is in some ways a most dangerous 
thing, and in some. ways it is a most beautiful thing. It is 
dangerous in this way, that our nurserymen when they 
obtain something they have not seen before, something 
absolutely new—I will not specify a Rose, although I have 
one in my mind—they think because it is new and because 
it is something quite distinct and one nobody has ever seen 
before, that therefore it must be good. Now, I venture to 
say, when we are dealing with colour, that is not the case, | 
and I would venture to say further, that there is another 
criterion in Roses with regard to colour, and that is that the 
colours 1n a Rose must harmonise. 

We have certain Roses that will harmonise with scarcely 
any other colour. This of course does not condemn the 
Rose itself, but it has a certain disadvantage, for even if 
you isolate those Roses and put them in the corner by 
themselves you have seen something else in your garden as 
you have gone round, but if the colours do not harmonise 
in the Rose itself I am quite certain the effect of those 
colours is not the highest and the best of which the Kose 
is capable. 
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The third thing is that it should be perpetual, and of 
course the Rose that only flowers once in the year is 
necessarily inferior for garden purposes to one flowering more 
or less through the season. A Rose may be beautiful for 
three or four or five or six weeks—I have known Roses 
which flower for six weeks called perpetual—but if you can 
have a Rose to flower for six months in the year it seems 
to me that it requires no urging on my part to say that 
that must be superior to even a better Rose that will only 
flower for a portion of that period, because it is taking up 
garden space, and in the garden, unless you have unlimited 
room, which very few of us have, space is a most valuable 
matter. The fourth matter I must come to is the question 
of fragrance. Fragrance, I think, ought to accompany the 
perfect Rose, although we have unfortunately some fine 
Roses in which it is wanting. And the last matter ts from 
one point of view the most important, that is the question 
of constitution. It is no good buying a Rose which, though 
a good plant when purchased last autumn, is nothing but a 
lot of dead shoots when you come to reap your flowers 
in the summer. You must have a Rose with a good 
constitution; so although it comes last in point of order, 
it is one of the most necessary qualities in the Rose; 
and not only so, but it must be a constitution that is 
capable of enduring our English climate. Let me just 
from that point of view refer to one Rose; the Rose 
which I suppose we have all been longing to see for years; 
that is the hardy Maréchal Niel Rose. I am afraid we have 
not got it yet. Our President told us in our annual that we 
are going to, because the record of this year is annus 
mirabilis. In one sense it is so; it has produced a 
Rayon d’Or, the yellow Rose, which has a great many of 
the qualities required. It seems to me it hasa lovely colour, 
it has a delightful scent, and as far as one can see it 
seems to be hardy, and to have a good constitution, but— 
and there is a but—I am afraid I never look at it without 
thinking of one of the most miserable Roses in point of 
form I ever saw, and that is Soleil d’Or. I am afraid it 
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is lacking in the first quality of a Rose; it is lacking in 
form; still, nevertheless, I think we may possibly look back 
to this Rose and this year as the foundation of a Rose in 
the future which shall have the form of the Maréchal Niel 
and the colour and the constitution which we hope is 
possessed by the Rayon d’Or. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, the subject is open for debate. 
We hope to have as good a discussion as possible. We 
should like some of the ladies to speak. Weare met to give 
our experiences, interchange ideas, and ask questions. 


Mr. Vivian Ror: 


As a small grower and exhibitor J feel shy and diffident 
in speaking before such a large gathering of rosarians, amongst 
whom I see so many famous exhibitors. But, I think, I 
am safe in saying that I am the only artist present, and it is 
as an artist that I venture to say a few words suggested by 
what Mr. Darlington has said with regard to colour harmony 
in the admirable remarks we have just listened to. It seems 
to me that there is much room for improvement in the 
staging of Roses, especially amongst the younger members 
of the Society. The ability to stage the blooms to their 
fullest advantage is dependent, to no small extent, on the 
appreciation of colour harmony ; and this is where you ladies 
seem to have the pull over the average man. Some Roses 
do not stage well in mixed company. The Lyons Rose is an 
example. A famous Irish rosarian advised my brother, at 
the Ulverston Rose Show, “never to stage the Lyons Rose 
unless he was obliged to.” This advice, coming from an 
expert who has every opportunity of seeing this lovely Rose 
in all its beayty in a large nursery, opens up a subject for 
discussion. It is not for me to express an opinion as a 
modest rosarian, but, as an artist, I would say that this 
advice was sound. Because the Lyons Rose is so brilliant in 
colour that it kills other Roses placed near it. Mr. Darlington 
has already thanked the President for his address, to which 
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we have all listened with great profit. Before sitting down 
I should like to thank Mr. Darlington for the articles he has: 
contributed to the Rose Annuals, which have been most 
helpful to myself and my rosarian friends. 


THE Mayor or CoLcHEsterR (Mr. Frank Cant): 


The President has told us what flagrant mistakes have 
sometimes been made by the ordinary gardener in regard to 
the treatment of those beautiful climbing Roses. I have 
witnessed that on many occasions. Complaints reach me 
from time to time that rambling Roses have flowered very 
sparingly, and curiosity has tempted me to visit the garden. 
—if at no great distance from home—to ascertain the cause 
of the paucity of bloom, and invariably the reason has been. 
the injudicious clipping or cutting away by the gardener of all 
those beautiful young rods of the previous summer’s growth, 
which, if left with only the soft ends removed, would provide 
the harvest of bloom during the coming summer. 


I was once summoned to a large garden in the south of 
England for the purpose of solving the problem of flowerless 
climbing Roses, and there found pillars, arches, bowers, screens, 
and festoons from post to post of Ayrshire and multiflora Roses, 
and this was in the early part of September, when I presume 
there was little other work in the garden which claimed the 
attention of the head and under-gardener, both being engaged 
in tidying up the rambling Roses, and the method adopted 
was to cut away all shoots of the past summer’s - growth 
which had dared to extend any distance from the main stem 
which had the support of a pole, or post, or iron arch, the 
object being, as I was informed by the gardener, to tidy up 
the rambling Roses, which he considered should be done at 
that season of the year. What a fatal error in judgment! 
Committed, I fear, by many others in addition to the two 
gardeners referred to. If rambling Roses are to be seen 
in their greatest beauty whether grown on pillars, arches, 
pergolas, or in any other way for which they are suited, the 
long strong shoots of the past summer’s growth must be 
left pretty much as nature made them, the soft ends being 
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removed only so far back as the shoot has not matured, this 
being allowed to stand well out from the main stem, to bear 
its large trusses of blossom during the next summer in a 
natural manner—a sight of natural beauty which cannot be 
obtained if too much attention is given to tidying up. 


Another point in The President’s address to which I 
wish to draw attention is the method of growing Roses to-day 
as compared with that in vogue years ago. I hope we 
are progressing in Rose growing, as in every other phase in 
life, and I think we are; looking back some twenty years, or 
even less, it was then the usual practice in making a bed of 
Roses to plant in that bed as many distinct varieties as 
space would permit, regardless of colour, habit of growth, or 
time of blooming; a system which was eminently unsatis- 
factory inasmuch as colours clashed. Besides which habit 
of growth of varieties varies very much, some Roses being 
very vigorous, and others quite dwarf, so that there could 
be then no uniformity. Nowadays I am glad to say it is 
seldom one sees beds of different varieties mixed together 
in that way. 


The grouping of varieties, and of course of colours, now 
claims our attention and one sees in almost every garden, © 
large or small beds, as space permits, of one variety of Rose 
only in each bed, thus obtaining uniformity of growth, colour, 
and a mass of bloom at one time. This system has so 
many advantages that I am sure it will need no further 
recommendation from me, but you will all agree it is an 
advance in Rose growing. Mr. Darlington has alluded to a 
Rose which he thinks will be difficult to match in regard to 
colour, but he will, I am sure, forgive me for saying we are 
progressing, and if the colour of that Rose does not quite 
harmonise “with the colour of any other Rose to-day, a bed 
can be set apart for it in a cosy corner in the garden far 
away from other Rose beds, which will afford an opportunity 
of springing a surprise on one’s friends by introducing them 
to “Juliet” as a novelty in the garden, but there should 
also be left sufficient room for other beds in this cosy corner 
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because it is only reasonable to suppose history will be 
repeated, and each year will furnish new coloured Roses 
which will, I venture to hope, be fitting and suitable com- 
panions for Juliet. 


Mr. R. W. FARRELL: 


It was the question of mildew that prompted me to rise, 
because two years ago I had every plant which I possessed 
attacked, and badly attacked. In fact, I thought I should 
have to grub the whole lot up, even the Dorothy Perkins 
and the Crimson Rambler, which were infected as badly as 
they could possibly be. For a grower of Roses in the 
London Suburban area the question of disease in Roses 1s 
perhaps more serious than it 1s to the grower in the country 
with all the natural advantages of open country and fresh 
pure air. I was in a difficulty what to do. But by 
an accident I saw an aarticle in the annual publication 
of the National Rose Society, by Dr. ‘Williams, recommend- 
ing Cyllin, and I procured the preparation. It is a liquid 
sold by Jeyes, the sanitary sundries manufacturers, and I 
used it from the time I started until the end of the season. 
It may interest you to know that in a year like that of 1910, 
when I believe that the Roses of most people had it very 
badly, I never had mildew at all. I used that solution 
twice a week. I made it by getting an ordinary breakfast cup, 
putting a dessertspoonful of the solution of cyllin soft soap 
into it, mixing it up in boiling water until it was dissolved, 
adding a teaspoonful of Jeyes’ cyllin fluid; then putting it 
in a two gallon pail of cold water, and syringing with it, 
preferably with an ‘ Abol”’ syringe. 


Mr. R. F. FELTON: 

I am very sorry, after hearing all the nice things said 
about Mr. Darlington, that I have to differ strongly from 
him in the matter of colour, but I feel the safer as I have 
an artist behind me. My point is this: I have gathered 
‘from ‘previous speakers that better Roses are in store for us, 
and I join hands with them. At the same time I think it 
is very hard to disparage those raisers who, seeing among 
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their seedlings a little bit of new colour, put that variety in 
commerce, although the bloom is not a really good flower. 
If they do not do it they find somebody else does, and it is 
a case of first come first served. I firmly believe that at 
the present moment the attention of all great hybridisers is 
turned not so much to exhibition quality as to new breaks 
in colour, and practically half the money made out of cut 
Roses to-day, is made out of the very one which Mr. 
Darlington seems to belittle, I allude to Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. There is also a Rose called Juliet which is 
really a most incongruous mixture of colours, but at the 
same time nearly everyone admits that it is fascinating and 
very beautiful. I believe that is another Rose which Mr. 
Darlington had in his mind, but did not like to give ita 
name. It is a Rose which will make history, because it will 
lead to other combinations of colour. I cannot myself 
quite describe the colours of that Rose, but I know there 
are two colours in it that do not go together, but if you get 
it at a certain stage, and in a good light, you will find 
something so fascinating about it that the more you look 
‘at it the better you will like it. Then are not Messrs. A. 
Dickson & Sons and Messrs. Paul & Son and others all 
working on these novel strains of colour? They feel that 
we have almost reached perfection in crimsons and pinks. I 
should like to ask Mr. Darlington what he would say if this 
room were decorated with crimson or blue-pink Roses. The 
only colours possible to put in here would be terra-cotta 
or salmon Roses, or browns and apricots. I now turn to 
that very old friend of mine—some call me the father of it, 
but I did not raise it, I wish | had—Mme. Abel Chatenay; 
I maintain that it is the finest decorative Rose in the 
world. I recently had the honour of showing several 
eminent Rose growers round nurseries near London where 
it 1s not grown in hundreds, or thousands, but where they 
grow Chatenay under glass by acres for the London market. 
It is the one Rose which we have with us for the whole 
twelve months of the year. It is a great Rose outside in 
the summer, it will hold its own in mid-winter and in the 
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autumn, early winter and spring; it is practically the only 
pink Rose we can get to brighten our shops and homes. 
There is another point to which, perhaps, we ought to attach 
some importance, and that is that England now exports over 
200 dozen blooms of Chatenay a day to Paris and other 
Continental towns, and this of a Rose which was originally 
raised in France. They must have stems a metre long for 
the Paris market. A grower, whose nursery I visited, 
pointed out some buds on the longest stems and said to me, 
“Those are for the Paris market. I can grow them you see, 
but you cannot afford to pay the price for them in London.” 
In conclusion may I express a hope that every rosarian 
who is interested in‘ the hybridisation of Roses will not 
throw away varieties with pretty bits of colour in their 
flowers because those flowers happen to be a little weak in 
form, for they may prove most useful for future creations. 
I consider that nearly, if not quite, the loveliest coloured 
Rose is Fortune’s Yellow, at its best. 


Mr. EASLEA: 


I have listened with interest to the remarks that fell 
from our President, but I must say I do not quite agree with 
one or two things. I think he referred to perpetual Roses, 
and said that we want to have all our. Roses perpetual. 


THE PresipDENnT: I did not say that. 


Mr. EASLEA: 


Then it was Mr. Darlington who said it. If we wished 
to have all our Roses perpetual we should have to discard 
many very beautiful varieties, for instance,, Carmine Pillar, 
Una, sinica Anemone, Austrian Copper and other Roses of 
that character; they are not perpetual, but how could we 
discard them from our gardens? Rather, I suggest, you 
should have the autumn blooming Roses planted on the 
same arch or pillar with the early summer varieties, and 
then you will carry on the perpetual character to your 
arches and pillars, but it seems to me a great pity that 
we should condemn some Roses because they are not per- 
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petual. We do not look for it in our lilacs and syringas 
and that class of shrub; why should we look for it 
exclusively in the Rose? Then again, our President 
alluded to bedding Roses, and the close planting of them, 
but he did not say how they should be pruned, I think. 
Now, if you plant Roses closely it follows you could not 
allow them to grow freely, as our President suggested. 
I consider that the bedding Roses should be pruned 
hard every year, cut down almost to the ground, and then 
you will have a much more even and at the same time a 
more beautiful display by .so doing. I also suggest that 
these bedding Roses be replanted every four or five years, 
and then we shall have what we really expect to obtain; 
that is a real profusion of blossom borne upon healthy and 
vigorous growths. He alluded to iron supports being danger- 
ous for Roses, but we cannot very well do without them. 
I do not think there is anything yet invented in the way 
of wood that is very durable, but we can put black 
bamboo canes against the iron supports and tie the Roses 
to the bamboo, and thus prevent those frost bites and other 
injuries caused by contact with the iron during the winter. 
It has been suggested that the comparatively new race of 
rambling Roses such as Dorothy Perkins should be allowed 
to grow, as it were, unpruned for a time. My opinion is, we 
want to cut back the lateral growths pretty hard every year. 
If we do not, we shall have small sprays of blossom, which 
perhaps in the mass make a display, but which individually 
are not very beautiful. We can, by cutting the laterals back 
to two or three eyes, and by arranging the plants rather 
closer together obtain a display, and at the same time trails 
of blossom of very superior quality that are invaluable for 
decorative purposes. 


There is one other point I should like to bring to 
the notice of this Conference, and to invite discussion upon 
it. There has been no reference made to a very terrible 
disease that affects many Roses, and that is black spot. 
‘Can any gentleman present tell us of a good remedy for 
black spot? JI should like to know of one myself. It 
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is a terrible scourge. It disfigures many Roses at a time 
of the year when we want them to look beautiful, and if 
we could do anything to check it by spraying in some 
way, I think members of our Society would be grateful for 
advice from some of our experts. What we want is some- 
thing to cure it. Happily, I am troubled very little with 
black spot myself, but in some localities it is very rife, and 
I am frequently asked for a remedy. | 


Mr. G. Burcu: 


The popularity of the Rose is undoubted. The evidence 
of it is in our splendid meeting to-day. We have listened 
with very great interest indeed to our President’s address, 
and I would like to say a word about his introductory remarks, 
and hope something may come of it. He began by telling 
us about the Roses of April, beginning with R. altaica and 
R. alpina, and one or two others. It would be ‘exceedingly 
interesting if we could have something in the way of a 
calendar to give us the period of blooming of Roses, or the 
month when each Rose may be expected to bloom. We 
have the early Roses that have been already mentioned. 
Then follow the Chinas and polyanthas; then Conrad F. 
Meyer, which is already in bud; then come a large number 
of Hybrid Teas. We are very thankful for the Hybrid Teas, 
from which such great things have come. But now that 
the Hybrid Teas are so numerous we begin to notice that 
pale colours predominate. or instance, when we go to the 
early exhibitions we find that there is a very great lack of 
crimson and red Roses. It is the late June and July Roses which 
give us those brilliant crimsons and reds, but such colours 
often soon come to an end, while the Hybrid Teas continue 
to bloom on into the autumn, so that we often have them 
as late as November. I mean such delightful Roses as 
Richmond, Phariséer, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Prince de 
Bulgarie, and others of that kind. That is, of. course, in 
such a season as last autumn. I am _ sure, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are, all of us, greatly indebted to the President 
for his excellent address. 
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Mr. G. Lainc PAu: 


We have used Calvert’s carbolic soft soap for years. 
We mix the carbolic soap in boiling water, and stir in about 
half a teacup of paraffin into a pail of the mixture, and find 
that this improves the efficacy. As regards black spot, 
there are about half-a-dozen growers in this country who 
know how to cure it or to prevent it; I have the pleasure) 
of knowing three or four of them, and they will never tell 
me what it is. It is done, and there is a cure for it, but 
you cannot find out what it is. 


Mr. JOHNSON: 

I am only an extreme novice in growing Roses, but I have 
two splendid Madame Alfred Carriéres about 12-ft. high in my 
garden, and before I went to the country about a fortnight 
ago they were shooting out beautifully, and now the shoots, 
about 14-yds. in length, are all shrivelled up and also all the 
blooms. I should like to ask a question with regard to that 
Rose, as to whether I am to cut all those shoots off short ? 
Someone who said he knew a lot about Roses told me I 
was to leave these two plants to grow like shrubs and they 
would go on flowering and flowering without any pruning. 
There is another Rose I am fond of, and that is Gruss an 
Teplitz. I am sure for colour and scent you cannot Have 
a better. I had one about six feet high; it is necessary to 
move it. Am I to cut it down to the ground or not? 


Mr. G. PAu: 


The President has asked me to answer that last question. 
I should think the tree has become so weak that it wants a 
fresh start again. I think that if the Gruss an Teplitz had 
the weak wood cut out and the long shoots cut two, three, | 
or four feet in length, and the plant encouraged to grow, 
our friend would have a nice lot of bloom in the autumn. 
Gruss an Teplitz is one of those Roses which I think 
should have a place in the shrubbery. I like to see the 
larger growing Roses not in beds, but in the shrubberies. 
Take for instance Gruss an Teplitz; supposing a man made 
a bed of it, in about three years’ time it would be 7-ft. 
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high. The proper place for it is not in a Rose garden, but 
among the shrubs. I think if you have a finely developed 
bush left but slightly pruned, about 6-ft. high by 7-ft. in 
diameter, it would be as good as a fine lilac. Then there 
are the rugosas ; their proper place is in the shrubbery. 
I remember having the pleasure once of spending an 
afternoon with the Hon. Vickery Gibbs at Elstree in his 
beautiful garden. It was autumn and most of the spring 
shrubs were over. ‘There seemed to be a lack of colour and 
flowering, and with all humility—which is needed when you 
make suggestions to a man who knows plant life as well as 
he does—I suggested “Could you not get a few of the 
bigger Roses among your shrubs, to give you autumnal 
flowers?” He was good enough to accede to my sug- 
gestion, and the consequence, I am told, is that since they 
have grown up these Roses amid the shrubs are amongst 
the most beautiful things there are in his’ shrubbery. 
Climbing Roses of every shape we know, the Pillar Roses 
we know, but we have not yet realised what valuable 
shrubs those larger garden kinds are. I may say we have 
received from China, through the introduction of two or 
three collectors, Mr. E. H. Wilson, Mr. Forrest and others, 
a great number of Rose species, and among these some 
large vigorous growers, so there may be a_ new series of 
shrub Roses which will render our gardens more beautiful 
and which will prove most interesting to the hybridists, as 
it will extend our selection of Roses and introduce new 
shapes and forms. Move especially we shall again have in 
the foliage that distinctness to be found in new breaks, and 
which we regard as one of the most important things in 
Rose growing. 


Mr. LoOcKINGTON BaTEs: 


Though not an exhibitor I am an old Rose grower, and 
have had about 50 years’ experience in growing Roses. Il 
am a great lover of Roses as you may judge, when I tell 
you that I grow something approaching 1,000 Roses and 
do not allow my gardener to touch any one of them, but 
prune them myself and do everything else for them. In the 
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first place, there are many people whose Roses suffer from 
red rust, and I may say that no Roses have suffered 
more from that than mine used to do. I am referring to 
the Hybrid Perpetuals. I could not grow‘them. I find the 
Hybrid Teas and the Teas grow well and do beautifully 
on exactly the same ground, and seem totally free from 
red rust. I have also found that after a few years a Rose 
will very likely go wrong, but if you take it up and care- 
fully prune the roots, renew the soil and put the tree back 
or plant it in another place, it is astonishing how vigorously 
it will grow again. But the question that I want to ask 
more particularly is, ‘‘ What is the best treatment for Roses 
to protect them from frost?’’ The practice I formerly used 
was that of putting fern round them, but I think the damp 
injures the Roses—I live in Sussex, in the south of Eng- 
land, about two miles from the sea. Of late years I have 
always banked up about four inches round the stem with 
burnt ashes, and have found it answer well. In spite of 
that I shall be glad to know if anybody can tell me of a 
better way to prevent the frost injuring the plants. 


Mr. STRANGE: 

May I answer this question? I have found, and I 
thought I mentioned it in a little article in the last Rose 
Annual, burnt earth a very good protection; for’many years I 
have used it round my Tea Roses. Some are twenty-five years — 
old and are grown in a water-logged garden. 1 think if 
the previous speaker will try that he will find it useful, both 
as a protection from frosts, and when dug in, in the spring, 
a valuable manure. 


THE PRESIDENT: 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, we seem to have had a 
very pleasant Conference this afternoon, and it bids well for 
being an annual affair. I hope another time we may take 
some other subject, and go into it thoroughly. I am not 
going to ask Mr. Darlington a question, but I am going to 
carry on the question he suggested. I want to know and I 
want you to think over, what is form in a Rose? Is it the 
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form of Duke of Edinburgh or Marie Baumann or A. K. 
Williams or Frau Karl Druschki, or Soleil d’Or, or what? 
Form in the Rose is the form which is natural to that 
particular Rose. For myself, I am not going to so narrow 
down my idea of form to your high-pointed centred Rose. 


Mr. GEORGE GORDON : 

You will all agree with me that we have had an 
exceedingly successful Conference, and I am quite sure that 
you will all agree also, that the great success of the 
meeting is very largely due to the excellent address with 
which the President opened these proceedings, and also to 
the manner in which he has conducted the discussion. For 
some twenty years that I have had the pleasure of being 
associated with Mr. Pemberton in the work of the Society, and 
I know he has done splendid work, but I do not think he 
has on any occasion distinguished himself in the same degree 
as he has done to-day; and without occupying your time 
further I will) propose that the best thanks be given to our 
President for his address and his conduct in the Chair 
to-day. 


Mr. JOHN GREEN: 


I have great pleasure in seconding that proposition. 


Mr. GorRDON : 


I am sure you all agree, but will you kindly say so in 
the usual manner. 


The motion on being put to the meeting was carried 
unanimously. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Mr. Gordon and Mr. Green, I thank you very much for 
the kind way in which you have proposed a vote of thanks 
to me, Considering that this has been our first Rose 
Conference I think we may congratulate ourselves on 
having had a very good and interesting discussion. 
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An Amateur’s Experiences of Growing 
Roses under Pines. 


By WALTER CHILD CLARK. 


About nine years ago I annexed about two acres of 
ground near my house that had probably been untrodden by 
man for forty or fifty years, as the undergrowth was a tangle 
of old ponticum rhododendrons, some of which were 
twenty feet high, and the ground was covered with pines 
and a few deciduous trees, mostly silver birch, but the 
majority of the trees were Scotch firs. I bought the land to 
enlarge my garden, and then I was like the child who 
wanted to eat its cake and have it also, for I wanted to 
grow Roses, but also wished to retain the pines, under 
which many horticulturists told me it was impossible to 
grow Roses. However, I thought I would try, and the 
result has been, on the whole, very satisfactory. So much so 
that, whereas I began with about three hundred plants as a 
trial, I now have about two thousand. 


Emboldened by success I tried growing some immediately 
underneath the trees and training them up the trunks, and 
I now have the following varieties climbing from twelve to 
thirty feet high up the firs, viz.: Lady Gay, Crimson Rambler, 
American Pillar, Waltham Rambler, Caroline Testout, Francois 
Crousse, J. B. Clark, William Allen Richardson, Conrad F. 
Meyer, Lady Waterlow, and Hiawatha. I mention the two 
last because they have given me more satisfaction than 
any of the others. Two plants of Hiawatha which I have 
thus trained have been a mass of bloom every year, and are 
now twenty-five feet high, and a plant of Lady Waterlow, 
which occupies a position in which it only gets about 
thirty minutes of sun a day and that filtered through the tree 
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tops, gives me a lot of flowers twice a year. It was really 
not fair to the last-named variety to put it where I did, but 
it happened to be one more than I had places for, so it 
was planted in its present position, although I did not think 
it would flower. I am so pleased with it that I have this 
autumn planted about a dozen Lady Waterlows .in a bed 
where they get less sun than the one mentioned. I cannot 
speak too well of this Rose, for not only does it flower in 
the shade, but does very much better in the sun, for I have 
one climbing up my house facing due south, which last 
spring had between two and three hundred flowers, and in 
the autumn kept on flowering, and even as late as Christmas 
day there were still a few buds to be seen on it. It has 
the merit of being almost evergreen, and with me has not 
suffered from mildew, in fact, I believe it is immune from 
that disease. 


Now, growing Roses under pines is not all plain sailing. 
The pine roots absorb the moisture in the ground, and the 
Roses therefore require more watering than usual and more 
feeding, but the greatest drawback is the constant fall of pine 
needles during a strong wind. These must not be allowed 
to remain on the beds for any length of time, otherwise they 
poison the soil. On the cther hand there are some advantages. 
In the first place the sun’s rays filter through the pine foliage, 
it not being so dense as that of deciduous trees, and yet the 
plants are in partial shade, which I think is better for most 
Roses than being fully exposed to the sun, especially for the 
colour of the red ones, as the full sun often gives them a 
purple hue. Then again, the flowers last longer on the 
trees when they are in partial shade, and are sheltered from 
frosts, which in autumn, so often ruin the buds that would 
otherwise become nice flowers. I have often cut Rose buds 
at Christmas, which, when put into hot water, expand, 
and a Rose at Xmas is a real treasure. A friend, who 
used to be on the executive of the National Rose Society, 
when he saw my Roses climbing up the fir trees and blooming 
well, said, ‘‘ If I told the Members of the N.R.S. what I had 
seen, they would not believe me.” 
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I find that Roses that do not open well are of no use to 
me, and I have had to discard Maman Cochet, Bessie Brown, 
Queen of Spain, Mildred Grant, and several others for that 
reason. So far I have not found pure Teas do very well, and 
have been disappointed with Lady Hillingdon. So I am 
afraid I may have a disappointment with a bed of the new 
yellow Tea Rose, Miss Alice Rothschild, which I planted in 
the autumn. Nearly all the other well-known Roses do well 
here, but I am at present undecided as to whether Rayon d’Or 
prefers sun or shade. I rather fancy the latter, as it seems 
to open too widely in the sun. I find red Roses, such as 
Richmond, Commandant Félix Faure and Hugh Dickson 
(planted where no direct rays of sun can reach them), do 
wonderfully well. The last-named variety also grows with 
meas a climber. Last year I had Chateau de Clos Vougeot 
both in sun and shade, and I am undecided as to which 
suited it better. This year I am trying Edward Mawley and 
Leslie Holland both in shade. The following thrive well in 
the shade of my pines: Madame Abel Chatenay, Antoine 
Rivoire, Mme. Mélanie Soupert, Marquise de Sinety, Amateur 
Teyssier, and others too numerous to mention, and this 
year I have moved all my plants of Juliet into the shade, 
as last year in a sunny position the colour was so poor. 
The subsoil of my garden is sandy rock and the natural 
soil mostly sand, but wherever I planted Roses I had my 
beds dug out three feet deep and filled in with ‘the best 
soil I could obtain with a suitable dressing of manure. My 
dwarf plants are in positions where they get no _ direct 
sunshine, but only that filtered through the tops of the trees. 
Finally, if any lovers of Roses happen to be in my 
neighbourhood, I shall be glad to show them my amateur: 
efforts, and have a talk with them about my favourite flower, 
as I think a chat about Roses between Rose growers is 
always pleasant and often instructive. | 


MICHELGROVE HousgE, 
BoscoMBE, Hants. 
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A Passing Shower. 


By Dr. A. H. WILLIAMS, Vice-President N.R.S. 


May, Ig11, was, as most of our readers will remember, 
one of the very remarkable months in a very remarkable 
season. It gave us extraordinary records of almost uninter- 
rupted sunshine; it gave us unusually high thermometric 
readings ; and with the exception of local thunderstorms, it 
gave us a very meagre rainfall. In my own district, up to 
noon on the 31st, the total rainfall recorded for the month 
was barely 1$-in. It was then that the shower passed. On 
that last afternoon there was an official record of over three 
inches of rain and it all fell within two hours. 


To explain how this affected my Roses, I must give a 
few personal details. Having little room left in my garden 
for experimental Rose-growing, I hire a piece of the field 
at the back of the Cottage Hospital, for the purpose of 
testing new varieties. Here I had a small but very valuable 
collection, for it contained all the latest introductions from 
Newtownards, Belmont, and Portadown, besides a number 
of recent novelties from other raisers in England, on the 
Continent, and in America. My plants were looking strong 
and healthy and full of promise, for many, even at this 
early stage of the season, were carrying fine fat buds almost 
ready to open. This Hospital ground lies in the upper part 
of a shallow valley facing west; and it is bounded on the 
east by a to-ft. brick wall which runs across the valley. 
Above this wall, that is between it and the top of the hill, 
there lie about 44 acres of private grounds with a strong 
slope from east to west, and lateral slopes from the north 
and from the south, which converge at a point just above 
my Rose beds. 


is 


—— 


1. THE TRACK OF THE TORRENT, SHOWING HOLE IN OAK FENCE. 2. DEBRIS 
AMONGST THE ROSES. 3. THE 30-YARD GAP IN THE BRICK WALL. 


Digitized by Google | 
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Now one inch of rainfall means one hundred tons of 
water on each acre. So three inches of rain would mean 
1,350 tons of water falling on this 44 acres of sloping 
ground above the brick wall. As this all fell within two 
hours, there was time for very little of it to soak in. For 
this absorption by soakage, 200 or 300 tons would be a 
liberal allowance to make. In a very short time, therefore, 
there would be over 1,000 tons of water banked up behind 
the wall, just above my precious Roses. This was more 
than the poor old wall could stand. It had not been built 
for a dam, and it had never expected that the much-abused 
weather of old England would put upon it sucha strain as 
this. When the water had reached a depth of 6-ft., the 
wall quietly crumpled up, leaving a gap just over thirty 
yards in width. Through this, straight across my cherished 
beds, rushed the pent up flood, carrying with it huge masses 
of masonry to help in the work of disintegration. The 
grinding of these masses of brickwork, as they swept across, 
was distinctly heard by the nurses in the Hospital, seventy 
yards away. The flood crossed the eighty yards of Hospital 
ground, hurled a mass of brickwork about 5-ft. by 24-ft. 
through a strong oak fence, into the churchyard below. It 
passed through the churchyard and across the Vicarage 
garden, where it encountered another brick wall; this it 
overthrew, and with its aid it flattened out a large wooden 
shed into a mass of splinters. 


At the time of the disaster, I was at a meeting in 
London, and as I did not reach home till midnight, my 
inspection of the destruction had to wait till the following 
morning. My wildest apprehensions had not prepared me 
for what I then found. Many of the Roses had disappeared 
altogether. All were crushed and mangled by the passage 
of the bricks and water, and badly barked from the base 
upwards. My labels had almost all disappeared. How was 
I to tell which was which of the new Roses that I had 
never seen in bloom? Most of my fine top soil had been 
swept away, in some places to the depth of a foot; and as 
a result of this, nearly all the plants were showing bare 
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roots to the glorious sunshine of the 1st of June. My 
soil and many of my labels, along with all my hopes, 
had been deposited amongst the graves in the churchyard. 
My budded stocks of the previous year had been obliterated, 
and my new stocks, ready for budding, had been scooped 
out in rows; there was not one left. Rugged masses of 
brickwork, measuring anything up to 6-ft. by 3-ft., were 
lying everywhere amongst or on top of my choicest plants. 


My feelings can be better imagined than described. 
They were too deep for language. This was the shower 
that passed. I hope that another of this sort will not pass 
my way. : 
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The Queen of Flowers. 


By the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, President N.R.S. 


[Reprinted from ‘‘Country Life” of Fune toth, 1911, by the kind 
permission of the Editor of that paper.) 


Of all the flowers of the garden none is more popular 
than the Rose; it was so in the days of our grandmothers, 
it is ten times more so to-day. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the Rose was one flower among many. 
It shared the border with others which in common with it 
had but one crop of flowers, one short, sweet season of a 
few weeks’ duration, and then all was over. June was the 
month of Roses; one brief month they lasted, and then 
farewell to the last Rose of summer. Not so _ to-day. 
Owing to the cross-fertilisation of the Provence, Gallican 
and Damask Roses with R. indica, the Rose about 1830 
became “ perpetual’’; that is to say, it bore more than one 
crop of flowers, Rose du Roi, a Damask, being one of the 
first perpetuals. The rise of the Hybrid Perpetual in early 
Victorian days greatly increased the popularity of the Rose, 
and by a steady progression this perpetual-flowering habit 
has been so improved that it is possible to have Roses 
blooming in the garden from the end of April until late in 
autumn. Indeed, in the case of some of the newer varieties, 
the September blooms are superior to those of midsummer. 


The popularity of the Rose is also due twits adaptability 
for many purposes. For ornamental single bushes, pillars 
and walls, arches and pergolas, bedding and massing, table 
decoration and specimen blooms, button-holes and wreaths, 
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the Rose meets all requirements, and meets them efficiently. 
But the Rose has won its premier position in the floral 
world for greater reasons than the length of its flowering 
season and its adaptability; it has gained our affection by 
reason of its beauty of form, its depth of colouring, and, 
more than anything else, on account of its perfume. As 
Sir Henry Wotton says: 


You Violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own; 

What are you when the Rose is blown? 
Yes, what are Violets, and not Violets only, but all other 
flowers, ““when the Rose is blown”? Can any other flower 
equal the Rose in its perfume—a _ perfume variable and 
distinct according to the predominating strain of the variety ; 
the perfume for instance, of the Damask, the Tea, or the 
Musk Rose, found respectively in Marie Baumann, Mme. 
Bravy and Lamarque, all old favourites, each with a perfume 
distinct, delicious ? 


In no country in the world is the Rose more at home 
than in the United Kingdom. The queen of flowers reigns 
as the national emblem of England, it is true; but Scotland 
and Ireland also claim her, for the finest exhibition Roses 
come from Aberdeen, and many of the leading varieties 
under cultivation acknowledge Ulster as their birthplace. 
To account for this, it should be remembered that the Rose 
is not a flower of hot countries. The original Wild Roses, 
or species, as they are termed, are all included between 
the seventieth and twentieth degree of Northern latitude. 
More than half the species come from Asia—either Russia, 
Persia, Northern India, China or Japan. Europe has twenty- 
five species, of which Great Britian claims sixteen and 
Denmark seven, so that in the United Kingdom and the 
land of Queen Alexandra the Rose is quite at home. On 
behalf of the claim of the Rose to be the national flower, 
let us summon three witnesses; the witness of Nature, the 
witness of history, the witness of the Coronation. 
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How glorious in June are the country lanes of England, 
when the local road surveyor has not compelled the hedges 
to be cropped to a monotonous level! Grand bowing sprays 
of Rosa canina are found everywhere, bearing flowers from 
the palest pink to deeper red, according principally to the 
soil in which the plant is growing. In many districts, 
especially in the Home Counties, R. arvensis is quite as 
abundant as R. canina, from which it can easily be 
distinguished by its long, trailing shoots of dull glaucous 
green tinged with purple, its flowers pure white with yellow 
base, slight Tea scent and golden stamens. Added to these 
we find R. spinosissima not only in Scotland, as the parent 
of the Scotch Briars, but as far South as the Land’s End. 
Northumberland presents us with R. rubella. The Lake 
District also contains many species. Then there is 
R. rubiginosa, better known as Sweetbriar, or as our Essex 
children, who all love Roses, call it, ‘‘ Sweet Maria.’’ 
R. tomentosa and R. systyla should also be mentioned. 
There are other species to be found in the United Kingdom ; 
but these surely are sufficient to prove how emphatically 
Nature testifies that ours is the land of the Rose. 


II.—TuHE WItTNEssS oF History. 


As the emblem of love the Rose was given by Cupid 
as a bribe to MHarpocrates, the God of Silence, whence 
originated the custom among Northern nations, the Rose 
countries, of suspending a Rose from the ceiling at meetings 
where secrecy was enjoined and matters discussed sub Rosa. 
For this purpose the Rose would doubtless be employed in 
the national councils of our land in early days. The Rose 
was selected by Roman emperors as a means of conferring 
honours on their most famous generals, ‘granting them 
permission thereby to add a Rose device to the ornaments 
of their shields. Vestiges of this may still be seen in some 
armorial bearings. At the present time the Rose is used by 
His Holiness the Pope when desiring to confer special 
recognition on a sovereign, church or country. ‘ The Golden 
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Rose,” as it is called, used to be a single flower, but now 
comprises several flowers and leaves of pure gold with a 
principal flower at the top. It was conferred on Henry VIII. 
for his defence of the Sacraments. Mary I. was another 
recipient. Who does not know the Tudor Rose? It is still 
retained among the regal ornaments. But not only is the 
Rose a symbol of righteousness, it has more than once been 
the ensign of strife and civil war. Take, for instance, the 
white Rose of the Stuart Kings, and remember the wreath 
of white Roses laid at the base of Charles I. statue at 
Charing Cross on January 30th. Also the York and 
Lancaster Roses in the Wars of the Roses. In this latter 
instance, Edmund Langley, second son of Henry III. and 
first Earl of Lancaster, during his lengthened residence in 
France assumed the title of Comte de Champagne, and . 
being sent by the King of France in 1277 to avenge the 
death of the Mayor of Provins, who had been assassinated in 
a tumult, adopted as his device the red Rose which Thibaut, 
a former Comte de Champagne, had brought from Syria on his 
return from the Crusade. This Rose was the wild Rose or 
Syria, R. damascena, hence the origin of the red Rose of 
the House of Lancaster. When, in the fourth generation 
from Edmund, war broke out between the rival claimants to 
the Throne of England, the Lancastrians having already the 
badge of the red Rose, the Yorkists, it seems, adopted that 
of the white Rose. Edward IV. of the House of York 
married Elizabeth, widow of Sir John Grey, a Lancastrian. 
Pyrgo Palace at Havering-atte-Bower, Essex, was the dower- 
house of the Queen Consort. Elizabeth held the manor of 
Pyrgo on payment of a fee, that of presenting the King a> 
white Rose annually on the feast of the nativity of John the 
Baptist. The Rose doubtless came from Pyro gardens, and 
thus Elizabeth was the Rose Queen of Havering-atte-Bower. 


III.—THE WITNESS OF THE CORONATION. 


We are preparing for the Coronation of His Majesty 
George V. If former Coronation details are observed, the 
Rose will be prominent. After being anointed, the King is 
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arrayed in regal vestments; the chief ones are the dalmatic 
and cope, made of cloth of gold and embroidered with 
emblems. The ancient vestments destroyed by Parliament 
after the death of Charles I. were worked with ‘Golden 
Eagles, intermixt with Roses, Flower de Luces, and Crownes.”’ 
The new vestments made for the Coronation of Charles II. 
had eagles on the body of the vestments, with Roses and 
Heur-de-lis on the borders. The imperial mantle of Queen 
Victoria had, in addition to the Rose, the Shamrock and 
Thistle. At the Coronation of Edward VII. the design on 
the hangings in the Abbey was the Rose surmounted by the 
crown. The flower on the carpet at the Coronation in June 
will also be the Rose. So, when George V. will be ‘hallowed 
to King’ the Rose of England will prevail; Roses on the 
hangings, Roses on the carpet, Roses on the vestments of 
the King. 


The Court of Claims has been sitting to hear and 
determine the claims of those who figure at the Coronation. 
Flora claims that the Rose should be as heretofore the 
Coronation flower: First, because the Rose is the national 
flower. Second, because on this occasion the Rose will be 
the Coronation flower of Nature. June is Nature’s Rose 
month, and she will decorate Great Britain and _ Ireland 
with masses, festoons and streamers of Roses. The country 
lanes and hedgerows, the forests, hillsides and seacoasts will 
be gay with Roses from the Land’s End to John o’Groat’s. 
Third, because the Rose is popular. Of many tints, forms 
and sizes, the Rose will lend itself to decorative demands, 
personal and domestic. And it is a flower within reach of 
all, for then not only the squire’s rosery but the cottage 
garden also will be ablase with the Queen of Flowers. 
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Bedding Roses. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON, Vice-President N.R.S. 


Before dealing with these Roses individually, I must 
explain how the list was compiled and divided. The object 
of the Publications Committee in preparing it was to 
endeavour to ascertain the opinion of experienced rosarians 
as to the best Roses for bedding, and Mr. Mawley, at the 
Committee’s request, invited a number of prominent 
amateurs and trade growers to send in lists of the Roses 
they considered best for this purpose, divided into three 
classes of dwarf, medium and tall growers. These lists 
were then placed in my _ hands for tabulation and 
arrangement and the Roses_ receiving the _ greatest 
number of votes were placed in the list. It then appeared 
that in several cases the same Rose was by one vote placed 
in one section and by another in a different section. The 
list was therefore compiled in the first instance without 
reference to the section in which any particular variety 
should be placed. 


Then came the division into sections. In order to do 
this I went carefully through the Roses in my own garden 
comprised in the successful list, and measured with a rule 
the average height of the top of the foliage, not of the flower 
stalks. As far as possible I dealt only with established 
plants that had been pruned to within a few inches of the 
ground the spring previous. I avoided plants that had only 
been planted or budded the previous year, also those which 
had been pruned “long.” This was done in the third week 
of September in an abnormally hot and dry year, on a 
rather dry soil. In an ordinary year the growths might be 
expected to be decidedly longer, while some Roses would be 
likely to be more affected by the drought than others. 
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By this process I obtained the following result :— 
Average height | . Average height 


of foliage level. of foliage level. 
Ft. . In. Ft. In. 
Jessie ... ae ae OL 0 Joseph Hill ... om 2. 3 
Fabvier I 3 Lady Ashtown 2. 3 
Cecile Brunner 1 6 Mme. Abel Chatenay 2 6 
Mme. Jules Grolez... 1 6 Caroline Testout 2 6 
Mme. Ravary 1 6 Mrs. E. G. Hill ... 2 6 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush 1 6 Mme. Léon Pain 2 8 
AugustineGuinoisseau I 9g Pharisder 3 0 
Comtesse du Cayla... I 9g 
Richmond I 9 Irish Elegance a ae 
see Gruss an Teplitz ... 3 6 
Ecarlate se . 2 0 La Tosca... 2 6 
Gustav Griinecwald 2 0 Frau Karl Druschki ate O 
Prince de Bulwatie.: 2 0 J. B. Clark... Eto8 o 


I ought to add that the plants of Irish Elegance had 
been left rather longer than most of the others in pruning. 
Also .that while, so far as I can judge, the growth of the 
Chinas was not far from normal, that of the Hybrid Teas, 
especially the stronger growers, was noticeably less than 
usual, the stems of J. B. Clark, for example, being only 
about two-thirds the length of former years. In addition to 
this, some Roses are more vigorous in some soils than others. 


From what I have written above it will be seen that 
while I am in no way responsible for the selection of the 
-varieties in the list, their division into sections rests with 
myself alone. As a matter of convenience I took those 
under 2-ft. for the dwarf sections, those 2-ft. to 3-ft. for the 
medium, and those over 3-ft. for the tall section. 


The list of Bedding Roses thus compiled is not a little 
remarkable. Out of the 24 varieties which it contains 
eighteen are H.T.’s, three are polyantha pompons, two 
Chinas and one H.P. To my mind a list of Bedding Roses 
without a single Tea Rose amongst them is something like 
the play of ‘‘ Hamlet” without the ‘ Prince of Denmark.”’ 
It rather forcibly illustrates the prejudice which still seems 
to obtain against this class, notwithstanding the great 
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advance in hardihood that has taken place in the varieties 
of the Tea-scented Rose that have been produced in recent 
years. I may perhaps be allowed to congratulate myself that 
in some respects I may have made up for this absence of 
the Tea-scented Roses from this list by my article on the 
Bedding Teas in last year’s Rose Annual. — 


But to come to the matter in hand. What do we mean 
by bedding Roses ? and what do we expect of them? Mr. 
Mawley has suggested that they should flower as continuously 
and give as little trouble as a geranium. I am tempted to 
quote a few words from a paper by the late Mr. T. W. 
Girdlestone addressed to the Rose Conference of 1889 
(4) “It is a curious thing” he says ‘‘how few people 
seem to consider the value or beauty of a Rose as a 
growing plant in the garden. . . . No doubt the Rose has 
always been the most popular of all flowers for cutting for 
the decoration of our rooms and houses, a position from 
which it is never likely to be deposed, and from this it has 
probably come about that the value of the Rose is so 
generally estimated only in its capacity as a cut flower. 
But this is restricting the queen of flowers to a _ limited 
monarchy with a vengeance, and it is high time that her 
right to reign out of doors should be better recognised and 
and that more attention should be paid to the Rose as a 
decorative garden plant. . . . In planting dwarf Roses in 
beds for the purpose of making an effective display the great 
thing is to avoid the employment of too many varieties, 
If a bed of 72 dwarf Roses is to be planted half-a-dozen 
varieties is ample, the 12 plants of each variety being 
grouped all together; and these varieties should be selected 
for their freedom of growth, abundance and continuity of 
flowering, handsome foliage, as little liability to mildew as 
may be, and, most important of all, their sturdy habit and 
ability to carry their flowers erect, pendulous blooms being 
necessarily ineffective on the plant.” And he sums up his 
subject as follows :—‘‘ Only employ for particular purposes 


(7) xi. R. H. S. Journal 194. 
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varieties well adapted thereto. In the case of groups or 
masses of dwarf Roses in beds (1) Plant many plants of few 
varieties ; (2) cultivate as highly, prune, disbud and keep 
clear from insects, &c., as if every bloom were required for 
exhibition. Then a display of bloom will ensue, well 
deserving of the epithet decorative and likely to be 
maintained more or less throughout the season.” Twenty- 
three years have passed and we have now, without 
doubt, varieties better adapted for the object Mr. Girdlestone 
had in view, but there is little we can add to his general 
directions. 


In considering the Roses dealt with in this article I 
have had chiefly in mind beds of 12 to 24 Roses each 
with but a single variety in the bed. It is in this way 
that I grow such varieties as these in my own garden. I 
have a certain number of beds, each containing some 
12 to 18 plants of one kind of Rose, and I also use long 
narrow borders, 5-ft. to 6-ft. wide, in which the Roses are 
grown in groups for the most part of 15 to zo plants 
of a kind, each kind being separated from its neighbour 
by a standard. These are virtually separate beds, and 
would probably be actually such but for the ground that 
would be wasted by dividing them. I have no practical 
experience of large beds of 100 Roses or so, and it may 
be that it is for this reason that some of the taller 
growing Roses selected by my friends, Frau Karl Druschki 
and J. B. Clark for instance, seem to me to have little 
value as bedding Roses. 


As a basis for the preparation of the descriptions which 
follow the Editor has addressed to some of our friends a set 
of interrogatories, and I have had the answers to these 
furnished by 17 of the most prominent rosarians in the 
Society before me in writing of each Rose. I have to thank 
our friends, both individually and _ collectively, who 
have kindly sent me the benefit of their experience and 
notes on the different Roses, and gratefully acknowledge the 
trouble and care they have taken in replying to the Editor’s 
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questions. Without their assistance it would not have been 
possible for me to write descriptions which follow with any 
great confidence in the accuracy of these observations. A 
table showing the opinions on the vexed question of liability 
to mildew will be found at the end of this article. I ought 
to add that where statements as to the parentage of the 
different Roses appear they have in most cases been taken 
from the useful lists compiled by Mr. Daniel, which appeared 
in ‘* The Garden” in the course of last summer. 


AUGUSTINE GUINOISSEAU, H.T. (Guinoisseau, 1889). 


This is a white sport from La France... Most of mv 
friends agree in describing the foliage as good; it is, I think, 
slightly lighter in colour than that of its parent, and when 
pruned hard for bedding it throws up several straight shoots 
each carrying a bunch of flowers at the top. The plant has the 
appearance of a neat bush, and makes a good level bed. 
The stems are smooth and a nice light green colour, very typical 
of this Rose. The flowers are white, or nearly so, with a 
pale blush centre, the tint being chiefly on the outside of 
the petals. They are carried well, and are much thinner 
than La France. This is an advantage in a bedding Rose, 
as it prevents that tendency to ball in wet weather, which is 
so trying a feature in La France. Like its parent the 
flowers are delightfully fragrant, the scent being that described 
as sweet or honeyed in character. Mr. Burch notes that this 
scent resembles that of no other Rose excepting La France. 
Moreover the perfume of Augustine Guinoisseau has a similar 
power to that possessed by the violet and the moist leaves 
of the sweet briar of pervading the air round.the place where 
the plants are growing, so that it is a pleasure to walk or 
sit near the. bed. The hard pruning, which in a wet 
summer is often fatal to La France, suits Augustine 
Guinoisseau very well, but its successful culture requires 
good soil, and if this is allowed to become worn out the 
plants become patchy and uneven. Still it is often long 
before this happens, and the Rose is quite one of the easiest 
to grow as a bedder. The flowers are for the most fart 
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produced at the top of the stem, more after the habit of the 
H.P.’s than the loose branching panicles of many of the 
modern H.T. varieties. For this reason a moderate amount 
of disbudding is desirable, but Augustine Guinoisseau 
has an advantage over some of its later rivals in that it 
never throws up one single panicle, but is content to give a 
number of its smooth flowering stems, and so form a nice 
little bush. This greatly conduces to the symmetry of the 
plant, and enhances the value of Augustine Guinoisseau as 
a bedding Rose. 


Though perhaps not mildew proof, it is very little 
affected by this, or, indeed, any other fungus pests. All 
agree that Augustine Guinoisseau is free flowering and 
continuous, being a specially good autumnal Rose, but the 
flowers become spotted and lose freshness if there is much 
rain. Before the advent of Molly Sharman Crawford I should 
have described Augustine Guinoisseau as the best white 
bedding Rose, and if its flowers are not quite so perfect 
nor so continously produced as those of Molly, they have 
certainly an attraction in that delightful perfume which to 
my nose at least is wanting in Molly and most other Tea 
Roses. 

As a bedding Rose Augustine Guinoisseau has a certain 
special interest for me. When we first came to this garden, 
about a dozen years ago, one of our first gardening operations 
was to plant three beds of Roses. The beds were designed 
to hold about a dozen Roses ‘apiece, and in those days to 
give up a whole bed to one Rose was a somewhat serious 
matter, requiring careful consideration. The three Roses we 
ultimately selected were Augustine Guinoisseau, Madame 
Ravary and Liberty, the two last at that time new Roses, and 
all our later experience has approved our selection. I 
remember we were decided in favour of Augustine Guinoisseau 
by seeing a lovely bed of this Rose at the Sun Inn at 
Hitchin, in full bloom in the middle of October. 


I am pleased to find all my friends are agreed on the 
distinguishing characteristics of this Rose, they express it in 
different language, but its freedom of flowering and charming 
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perfume are the qualities they particularly notice, a verdict 
I fully endorse. The only weak point in it that anyone 
has found is that its flowers are not full enough for 
exhibition. For garden purposes I am not quite sure that 
this is really a weakness. I may add that I know few 
Roses that so easily adapt themselves to bedding conditions, 
and none of its colour that I would sooner recommend 
to a beginner in bedding Roses. 


CECILE BRUNNER, poly. pom. (Ducher, 1880). 


This charming little Rose has a bushy and branching 
habit and small elegant foliage, but this is fairly dense 
and of a stout leathery nature. The measurement of the 
height of this Rose given in the introduction to this article 
may in this case be somewhat misleading, for in addition 
to the flowers produced generally throughout the year on 
short sprays, at some time during the year, usually shortly 
after the first crop of flowers, but varying somewhat in 
different plants, it pushes up a strong stem from the 
base in the form of an open pyramidal panicle of bloom, 
often as much as 3-ft. in height, and in exceptional cases 
I have known these panicles much higher; when this 
growth, however, is excessive, the charm of the bed is apt 
to be lost. These flowering panicles have a very light and 
graceful effect when the plants are grown in beds. 


The plant is very frée and a continuous flowerer, 
being more or less constantly in bloom from June till late 
autumn. The colour of the flowers is blush white with a 
shell pink centre. They are well shaped and the buds are, 
for the size of the flower, long, pointed and particularly 
pleasing, and Miss Langton notes the colour comes 
well even when the plants are grown on poor soil. 
The flowers of the polyantha pompons, as a_ class, 
are very deficient in form, but this Rose and its counter- 
part Perle d’Or, which, save that it has pale yellow 
flowers with a golden centre, resembles Cecile Brunner 
very nearly are exceptions to this rule, and until the 
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introduction of Tiptop and _ possibly some others of 
Lambert’s seedlings, whose acquaintance I have yet 
to make, Cecile Brunner and Perle d’Or were the only 
Roses of their section with any pretensions to beauty of 
form in their blossoms. The flowers have a very slight 
fragrance recalling the perfume of the Tea scented Roses. 
Cecile Brunner is practically free from mildew and other 
disease—all agree in this—-two only of my friends using 
the slightly dubious expression, ‘little mildew.” 


The distinguishlng merits of this little Rose are its 
freedom of bloom, its large loose panicles of small double 
well formed flowers, and its graceful habit. It has very 
few weak points, but a few of my friends find the foliage 
rather sparse and thin. This may be so, at least the 
foliage is smal], but it is by no means ungraceful, nor is 
the plant at all a bad doer. On the contrary it is 
a very accommodating plant, flowering well and freely 
both on light soils and on those of a _ heavier or 
richer character. I have grown it with fair success on 
soils of both qualities. Of course, like all Roses, it does 
best with good treatment, but this Rose is not at all 
fastidious, and though it will repay being well looked after 
in the vigour of its growth and quality of its flowers, 
these will never be large and rather poor cultivation is not 
resented. My own practice when growing it in beds is to 
cut it down nearly to the ground in spring, but if left long 
or with little pruning it will make a fair sized bush. 
If a companion bed is required to match Cecile Brunner it 
is to be found in Perle d’Or. 


COMTESSE DU CAYLA, China (Guillot, 1902). 


This Rose has rather sparse, bronzy green foliage, some- 
times with a slight glaucous tinge. It harmonises very 
well with its flowers, and the plant is of a very branching 
and straggling habit of growth. The stems and branchlets 
are very thin and spindly, but they are strong enough to 
hold up the flower stems, and I have seen no sign of 
lack of hardiness or delicacy of constitution. 
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It flowers freely and with wonderful persistency. I had 
my first flowers on June 5th last year, and they lasted, as 
Miss Langton has also noted, into December. She tells me 
she has seen a bed of only six plants of this Rose, 4-ft. 
high (from which I gather they were probably only lightly 
pruned), and on one occasion in the autumn over 200 good 
flowers were picked from the bed on a single day. 
The colour of the flowers is extremely difficult to des- 
cribe. The buds are rather long and pointed for a 
China Rose, and of a brilliant nasturtium red. The flowers, 
like all Chinas, rather loose and shapeless, are very variable 
in colour; some of my friends call them coppery carmine, 
others reddish copper, some pink and flesh, and yet again 
coppery red with orange shading. The fact is, we may at 
times find all mixtures of red, pink, and orange, in varying 
proportions and inextricably mixed, but the colour is always 
striking and attractive. Unlike most of the Chinas, which 
are not particularly fragrant, Comtesse du Cayla is decidedly 
sweet scented, with the perfume of the Tea Rose. 


It makes quite a fair bedding Rose, the branching 
habit enabling it to cover the bed well, notwithstanding its 
rather meagre foliage, and we noticed that right through 
October and November it continued making innumerable buds, 
and during the past autumn was quite the best of the 
Chinas for its garden effect, Charlotte Klemm and Queen 
Mab coming next to it in this respect; while at the Shows 
I fancy it is always more to the fore in autumn than during 
the summer. Still, some of my friends—Mr. Mattock, Mr. 
. Page, and Mr. Easlea—are inclined to question its value as 
a bedding Rose, thinking it hardly showy enough. 


Owing to its curious and striking colour, in planting a 
bed of Comtesse du Cayla regard should be had to the 
Roses in its immediate neighbourhood, for it does not 
harmonise with all. I have it next to the Lyons Rose, 
and with this it blends fairly well, but near also are, 
unfortunately, a few plants of Maddelena Scalarandis, a 
rather glaucous blue pink, with which it clashes so badly 
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that they will have to be moved at the first opportunity. 
For those who want a companion bed to one of Comtesse 


du Cayla, I think the best I can suggest would be either — 
Mme. Eugéne Resal or Mdlle. de la Vallette. , 


A site should be found for the bed where it gets full 
sun with a south slope if possible. It is not that the 
plant is particularly tender, but without full sunshine it 
does not seem nearly so floriferous, nor are the flowers 
so noticeable. I have a few plants growing in a position 
where they are sheltered from the western sun by a 
a high sweetbriar hedge, and the difference in freedom of 
flower between these and a group in the full sun is very 
marked. When grown in beds the plants should not be far 
apart; 1-ft. to 1-ft. 3-in. is quite far enough, and then the 
pruning, which may be done in early April, should be close 
to the ground. It is well, however, also to have another 
bed in the garden where they can be allowed rather 
more room, and pruned only slightly, and these will then 
come into flower perhaps ten days before those that are cut 
right down. Comtesse du Cayla is on the whole very free from 
mildew and other diseases. Only one of my friends have 
found it suffer much in this respect, while the greater 
number tell me it is quite free from this trouble, and this 
accords with my own experience. 


The strong points of this Rose are its wonderfully 
striking colour and its freedom of flower, especially in 
autumn. Its weak ones that the foliage is too sparse for a 
first class bedder and its open flowers rather thin and loose 
in petal, while the habit of growth is too straggling and 
pendulous. . 


FABYIER, China (Laffay, 1832). 


This little Rose has small dark green foliage and an 
erect yet compact habit of growth. My first flowers were 
cut on the 2nd of June, and thence onwards it flowers 
freely and fairly continuously, even after the frost comes. 
The flowers are of medium or rather small size for a 
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China, and of an excellent colour—light crimson to crimson 
. scarlet, with a well marked white eye. They have little 
beauty of form, but produce a _ good effect in the bed, 
though the petals are rather thin. To get a good effect 
from the bed the plants should be placed close together, 10-in. 
to 1-ft. apart will do. Fifty years ago Shirley Huibberd 
noticed the value of this little Rose and Cramoisie Supérieure 
for planting in beds, and he adds that the bronzy colour of the 
foliage does not associate well in the same bed with Roses 
having greener leaves. Its fragrance is not its strong point, 
in fact several of my friends have failed to notice any, but it 
has a sweet and clean little perfume, and is quite free from 
disease. In fact this and the next Rose on my list are the 
only Roses of which my friends are all of one mind as to 
their disease-resisting qualities. 


It is some 80 years since Fabvier was introduced into 
commerce and yet it is still one of the best of the crimson 
Chinas for bedding. Perhaps it is not so showy in the 
autumn garden as Charlotte Klemm, yet its more compact 
and erect habit of growth is in its favour. Its strong points 
are its good constitution, compact habit, profusion of flowers 
and length of flowering period, and it posseses the further 
merit of standing wet weather well. None of my friends 
has found a weak point, if it has one it must be that 
which is common to its class, namely, want of form in 
the flowers. 


Fabvier is a Rose that will grow in both heavy and 
light soils, but is inclined to resent too hard pruning. In 
fact the removal of the old flower stalks and dead and 
sappy wood, of which there is not often much to be found, 
is generally all that is required. Mr. Easlea tells me of a 
bed of Fabvier he saw last October growing on a spacious 
lawn in an Essex garden, with large conifers in the distance. 
The bushes were over 5-ft. high and had been practically 
unpruned for some years. ‘* The effect,’ he says, ‘‘ was 
superb, and an illustration both of the value of this Rose 
as a bold bedder and of the wisdom of not pruning such 
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grand decorative varieties.” He considers that, next to the 
old Pink China, Fabvier is the very best of the tribe, and 
several of my correspondents agree in this opinion. 


JESSIE, poly. pom. (Merryweather & Sons, 1909). 


This little Rose is said to be a sport from the polyantha 
pompon Rose Phyllis (carmine pink). It has small and 
graceful foliage of a light green colour and a very bushy 
and dwarf habit. In fact for a very dwarf bed its habit 
is almost all that can be desired. It came into flower 
with me last year in the second week in June, and from 
thence onwards was constantly in flower. The flowers 
are double, closely set and well displayed. Their colour 
when just opening is a scarlet crimson, passing to cherry 
crimson in the fully open flowers. Mr. Mattock and Mr. 
Prior tell me the colour does not fade, and Dr. Williams 
that the flower does not burn in the sun, and in a sense 
both statements are true, but the colour gets less interesting 
as the flowers age, and I find it a good thing to keep 
cutting off the older flowers. Still it is always bright and 
cheerful and I think Mr. Easlea is right in thinking that it 
will often be used to supersede a bed of geraniums when 
its merits are better known. 


At the same time I think we have here an excellent 
instance of both the merits and weakness of the best dwarf 
polyantha Roses for bedding. Brilliant, constantly in flower - 
and easy to manage, they are gay and effective in rather 
formal beds. But to my mind they, like the geranium just 
mentioned, are lacking in individuality and their attraction 
is of an altogether different order from that of a first-class 
bedding Rose of the Tea and H.T. sections, such as Mme. 
Lambard, Richmond or Lady Ashtown. Perhaps it is for 
this reason that I am not very fond of the grouping of 
beds of dwarf polyanthas with beds of the more refined 
Roses. Generally I consider it better to place the beds of 
these Roses in a part of the garden by themselves. If, 
however, the. arrangement is such that all the beds must 
be collected together, then it is possible to effect a kind 
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of grading by collecting the dwarf polyanthas at one end 
of the arrangement and placing next to them the Chinas, 


so passing to the H.T.’s and then to the most refined of 
all beds, the Tea Roses. 


However that may be, and it is unlikely all will be 
at the trouble-to arrange their beds so carefully, Jessie is 
a useful little Rose. It is quite free from mildew. - None 
of my friends has any complaint on this score, and even 
for its class it is, within its limits, a magnificent bedder. 
I fear I have never noticed any fragrance, and most of my 
friends share my want of observation, for Mr. Prince and 
Mr. Prior have both discovered it as very fragrant. Its 
treatment in beds is of the simplest. All that is really 
necessary is the removal of the old flower stalks, but it 
does very well if shorn nearly to the ground, and then tends, 
I think, to become even more bushy. Its strong points as 
a bedding Rose are its dwarf and bushy habit, its brilliant 
and bright trusses of distinct red flowers, which are large for 
the size of the plant, and the continuity of bloom, contrasting 
well with the foliage. I have had no complaint of any 
weakness, and, beyond the want of form and individuality in 
the flower trusses, I can myself find none. I have now 
grown it for two years, and find it makes a_ good 
little Rose for the rockery. ‘This is almost equivalent to 
saying that it is willing to grow on rather poor soil. Ifa 
companion bed is wanted I would suggest the little white 
polyantha, Anne Marie de Montravel. Jessie received a 
Card of Commendation at the Autumn Rose Show 1909. 


Mme. JULES GROLEZ, H.T. (Guillot, 1897). 


The foliage of this Rose is a distinct dark bronze when 
young, ageing to a good green when free from mildew, and 
fairly dense. The habit is very dwarf for a Rose of its class 
and bushy, just what is wanted for a good bedding Rose, 
and I think I should place it among the best dozen H.T.’s 
for this purpose. Its first flowers opened with me on the 
3rd June, and from thence it is continuously in flower till 
November. ‘The flowers are a beautiful and distinct colour, 
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deep rose pink, but a little care must be exercised in placing 
the bed, for it is a colour which does not harmonise with 
some other Roses, especially with those of pink, or pink and 
copper shades, of which we have now so many. The 
flowers are particularly well formed for a bedding Rose. 
Unfortunately it is rather badly subject to mildew. Mr. 
Courtney Page says that if there is any mildew about Mme. 
Jules Grolez will get it. The bed, therefore, must receive 
frequent attention in syringing, particularly if the situation is 
not freely open to winds. 


It is an easy Rose to grow for bedding, doing well on 
my light soil, and even better on that of a neighbour whose 
garden is situate on a soil of a clayey nature. I and most 
of my. friends have found it quite hardy, but I notice one or 
two refer to it as tender. In any garden where some fault 
of this kind is experienced I would suggest that Frau Ernst 
Borsig should be tried as a substitute. This Rose is very 
similar in colour to Mme. Jules Grolez, and, though perhaps 
rather taller, not unlike it in habit of growth. I fancy the 
flowers are larger and even better shaped, but so far as my 
experience goes it is not quite so free flowering, and so for 
bedding I should advise a trial of Mme. Jules Grolez first. 
The flowers are fairly fragrant, but not quite so much 
SO aS one would expect from its appearance. The strong 
points of Mme. Jules Grolez are its freedom and continuity 
of flowering, its dwarf compact growth, the beautiful form 
of its flowers and their striking colour, and, in most gardens, 
its reliability. There is little doubt of its weak point, viz., 
its liability to mildew. This, however, is not so bad that it 
cannot in most seasons be kept in check with a little care. 


MME. RAVARY, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1899). 


Has large handsome leaflets, deep green and glossy, 
bronzed when young, and a sturdy branching dwarf habit very 
suitable for a bedding Rose. It is not actually a continuous 
bloomer; at the same time the flowers keep coming in 
successional crops from June to late autumn; my first flowers 
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in Ig11 opened on the 2nd June. The colour is not easy to 
describe. The early flowers are pale gold with shades of 
apricot or golden orange in the centre, better colour being 
obtained in cool weather; the colour fades sometimes rather 
rapidly as the flowers age. The second crop of flowers 
generally have somewhat less colour, and the third still less, 
while the late autumn flowers sometimes have the colour quite 
washed out of them, and come nearly white—and a dirty 
white at that—so as to be quite unrecognisable. 


The flowers are usually carried well, but are not full, 
often only semi-double; they are fairly fragrant, and though 
very useful for decoration, I think they look best on the 
plant. The habit of the plant, carriage and colour of the flowers 
combine to make Mme. Ravary an excellent bedding Rose. 
I would place it among the best half-dozen H.T.’s for this 
purpose, and I think the N.R.S. catalogue is right in describing 
it as the best bedding Rose of its colour. When I wrote of 
this Rose two years ago I mentioned that I was making an 
experiment as to the relative garden value of Mme. Ravary, 
Marquise de Sinety, and Instituteur Sirdey. I planted seven 
or eight Roses of each variety in the same bed, but both 
Instituteur Sirdey and Marquise de Sinety have been discarded, 
and the group is filled up with Mme. Ravary and a few 
plants of Mme. Mélanie Soupert in the centre. This Rose 
is taller than Mme. Ravary and harmonises well with it. 


I notice two of my correspondents tell me they prefer 
Le Progrés to Mme. Ravary as a bedding Rose. This Rose 
has no doubt many useful qualities as a bedding variety. It 
is dwarf, of striking colour, having rather more ‘old gold” 
in its colouring and less apricot than the early blooms of 
Mme. Ravary. I do not quite agree with this opinion myself, 
but I must admit that I do not grow so many plants of Le 
Progrés and have never given it a bed to itself, having only 
two or three groups of it in my garden, and I will add that 
about once in every year, when I happen to see it in full 
bloom, I find myself wondering whether it might not compete 
with Mme. Ravary ; but I seldom doubt for long. Le Progrés 
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is not, in my garden at least, nearly so free in flowering, 
nor so persistent, nor do I find its constitution so good or 
the plant generally so dependable. 


Mme. Ravary with me is scarcely at all affected by 
mildew or other like trouble, and I notice most of my friends 
have the same experience. I have found it suffer from black 
spot, but never badly, and it has proved very hardy. In fact 
I do not think I have ever lost a plant of it, though I have 
occasionally discarded one that has become worn out after 
many years’ service. The strong points of this Rose as a 
bedder are its hardiness and freedom from disease, its fine 
colour and freedom when in flower and its dwarf compact habit 
when in growth. Its weakness is the way in which the cold 
and rains of autumn seem to wash out the brilliant colouring. 
But this notwithstanding, and it is a serious defect, it 
is a charming Rose, and I agree with Mr. Prior that it 
should be found in every garden. I think its hardiness 
and satisfactory character as a garden plant largely arise 
from a point Mr. Williamson has noted, namely that its 
shoots almost always ripen well. It is a rare occurrence to 
find a sappy shoot, and when one goes round the beds 
pruning in the spring one always leaves that of Mme. Ravary 
with a satisfactory knowledge that the wood is in a condition 
promising well for the summer flowering. 


MRS. W. H. CUTBUSH, poly. pom. (Cutbush & Son, 1906.) 


This bright little Rose is said to be a sport from Mme. 
N. Levavasseur. The foliage is rather small but sufficiently 
dense, light green in colour, as also are the stems of the 
current year’s growth. The habit of the plant is dwarf, 
bushy and compact, very suitable for bedding purposes. It 
comes into flower early—in 1g11 I had my first flowers on 
the 3rd June—and it is atmost continuously in flower till 
November. The flowers are small and slightly cup-shaped, 
they are produced in large compact trusses and are bright 
clear pink in colour. These trusses are carried on strong 
stems well above the foliage and the tlowers stand wet weather 
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very well for a Rose of this class. If they have any fragrance 
it has escaped my notice and that of most of my friends. The 
plants are little affected by mildew, and possess a good hardy 
constitution, the wood usually ripening well. 


My remarks as to the value of the dwarf polyanthas for 
bedding when dealing with Jessie apply also to this Rose, 
Subject to these it is an excellent bedding variety and has 
the advantage of making a very level bed. Some of my 
friends go so far as to place it in the best half-dozen for 
bedding purposes. Mrs. W. H. Cutbush is certainly, so 
far as my experience goes, far the best of the ‘ Baby 
Dorothy”’ class yet introduced. 


Mr. G. W. Cook’s excellent portrait of this little 
Rose shows it growing with a_ background of Blush 
Rambler, and the colours of these two Roses undoubtedly 
harmonise very well. He tells me the Roses shown in the 
photograph were only three years planted. I have found 
the white polyantha pompon Katharine Zeimet makes a 
very good companion bed to Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, and is 
almost equally free flowering. The strong points of Mrs. 
W. H. Cutbush are its compact and bushy habit, its hardi- 
ness and freedom from disease, continuous display of 
flowers, and its clear bright colouring. Its weakness lies in 
its want of perfume and the absence of any pronounced 
form in the flowers. 


RICHMOND, H.T. (The E. G. Hill Co., 4905). 


This delightful Rose was raised as a seedling from 
Lady Battersea (H.T.) crossed with Général Jacqueminot 
(H.P.), or possibly Liberty (H.T.). The foliage is of fair 
substance and quality, the pretty pink almost coral tint of 
the young leaves in spring being specially attractive, and the 
habit of the plant is fairly dwarf and upright. When 
rather closely pruned it throws up several erect stems, not 
very strong, but carrying the flowers well above the foliage. 
The flowers are more continuously produced with me 
than those of any other Rose in my garden. In IgII my 
first flowers opened at the beginning of the second week 
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in June, and thenceforward, throughout the trying summer, 
the plants were always in flower till the late autumn. 
The flowers are a beautiful shape and a glorious crimson. 
They are rather thin, especially in autumn, but the early 
flowers will sometimes be good enough for the front row 
of the exhibition box. Later in the summer they are 
produced in such quantity that they require some dis- 
budding or will be of little value. They have a most 
grateful and refreshing perfume and, in spite of the rather 
thin stems on which they are carried, do not hang their 
heads on the plant. 

As a bedding plant I consider Richmond to be by far 
the best Rose of its colour and at least equal to any Rose 
I have yet tried. I must, however, add that it is clear 
many of my friends do not hold so high an opinion of 
this Rose as I do, and I conceive that it probably does 
not do equally well in all gardens. Mr. Cook, for instance, 
cannot recommend it as a bedder for the ordinary cul- 
tivator or careless gardener, as he considers it needs 
constant attention, while Dr, Williams goes so far as to 
prefer as an autumn Rose General McArthur, a_ Rose 
which has doubtless a better constitution, but is a poor 
shape and has not proved with me to be sufficiently con- 
tinuous in flowering for bedding purposes. Now I 
must at once admit that Richmond is somewhat wanting 
in constitution, it flowers so freely that it literally flowers 
itself to death, and so from time to time worn out plants 
require replacing, but I have not found this drawback very 
serious. Out of some 4o Roses of this variety that I 
have grown from four to six years, I have had to replace 
only seven, and I believe this to be a small price to pay 
for such a glorious succession of flowers. When one is 
travelling by road or railway and one’s eye is caught by 
a brilliant mass of colour in a nurseryman’s garden, it is often 
a bed of Richmond that has caught the attention, and with 
no special treatment my two groups of this Rose give 
me a long. continued pleasure, both when viewed from 
distant parts of the garden, and from nearer at hand. 
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I have noted that Richmond leaves something to be 
desired in its constitution, and reading between the lines of 
my correspondents’ reports, I surmise that it is less happy 
on a heavy soil. I have found Richmond practically free from 
mildew and fungus diseases, and I notice most of my friends 
agree in this; two only have a contrary experience, and both 
these reports, I fancy, are from heavy soils. Mr. G. L. 
Paul has noted that Richmond cuts tack better than 
Liberty, a Rose with which I think Richmond has most 
in common, and in this I agree, and have always pruned 
it hard with satisfactory results. As compared with 
Liberty, Richmond has also the advantage of far greater 
freedom of flowering. One of the points of most difficulty 
in the treatment of Richmond is the disbudding required 
during the summer. In its later flowerings it puts up loose 
panicles of numerous flowers, and if all are left to develop 
we vet colour, it is true, but few flowers of any value. The 
difficulty presents itself in the case of many of the H.T.’s, 
Mme. Mélanie Soupert, for instance, and if all the flowers 
except one are taken off the stem we lose the brilliant effect 
and continuity of bloom, therefore the disbudding must be 
done with discretion so as to avoid extremes and so to 
regulate matters that on the one hand we may get flowers 
good enough for our purpose, and on the other we may 
obtain successional crops. 


The strong points of Richmond are its brilliant colour, 
delightful form and perfume, and wonderful freedom and 
continuity of bloom. Its weakness is, without doubt, its 
constitution, and this defect would appear to be more pro- 
nounced in heavy soils, and no doubt the later flowers are 
apt to be rather thin. 


CAROLINE TESTOUT, H.T. (Pernet fils-Ducher, 1890). 


This useful Rose was raised as a cross between Mme. 
de Tartas and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam; it has good foliage 
and strong thorny stems of branching habit, but the flower 
stalks are carried upright, a good habit for bedding purposes. 
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It is very free and a continuous flowerer, but comes into 
bloom rather late, beginning to open about the third week in 
June. I have usually found the climbing form slightly 
earlier than the dwarf. The flowers are large, full, globular 
and heavy in appearance. The colour is bright, full pink; 
when it is found at its very best a slight salmon shade 
may be noticed, but this is not the general attribute of the 
flowers. They open slowly on the plant, but when fully 
expanded are apt to fade somewhat quickly. I notice my 
friends are about equally divided as to whether it is or is 
not fragrant, which shows that the perfume is not pro- 
nounced, but it is as a matter of fact fairly fragrant, and 
the perfume is clean, pleasing and not at all of the oppressive 
character, 

Caroline Testout is, without doubt, a most popular 
Rose, for it is good in all weathers, sunshine or rain makes 
little difference to it, and it is one of the most reliable Roses 
we possess. Mr. Molyneux once called it ‘‘ the slave of the 
garden,” and the term is not inappropriate. It thrives 
everywhere, and is therefore useful for town gardens. 
As to its value as a_ bedding plant, it is necessary to 
discriminate. Many, perhaps most of my friends, describe it 
as one of the best bedders, and so it is for a large bed. 
Mr. Page-Roberts strikes a note with which I am in sympathy, 
‘‘Tts strong, long shoots have ugly blooms on the tips, but 
grown ina mass and at a distance you get the enchantment.” 
The flowers for the most part are too coarse and loose for 
close inspection, the perfectly shaped ones too few and far 
between. It is not a Rose for the small bed of a dozen 
Roses, but put it in‘a mass, as we have seen it in the Holland 
House gardens, or as I have read of a northern garden with 
a couple of thousand plants, where it is intended rather to 
form part of the garden landscape than to charm by refine- 
ment and delicacy, and without doubt a magnificent effect | 
results. 

Caroline Testout does not suffer much from mildew in 
early summer, but frequently suffers later, hence most of my 
friends use rather doubtful expressions as to its liability to 
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mildew. Its strong points are its freedom of flower, general 
adaptability to circumstances, and hardy constitution. Its 
faults lie in the heavy floppy character of the open flowers, 
which have a tendency to ball and refuse to open in really 
bad weather. 


ECARLATE, H.T. (Boytard, 1907). 


This brilliant little Rose is said to be a seedling from 
Camoens. The foliage is rather small, fairly dense, but not 
very bright; it is dark green in colour. The habit of the 
plant is very branching, each plant making quite a little 
thicket, from which the flower stems are thrown up erect 
and level. It is practically always in flower—my first flowers 
were produced about the 13th June, 1911—and it js covered 
with flowers till very late in the year; perhaps it is one of 
the last in bloom in the garden. The flowers are only semi- 
double, light scarlet with a dash of crimson; they are 
carried in loose branching panicles, and are very showy 
and effective in the distance. The individual flowers have 
no beauty of shape, very little substance, and the colour 
soon goes; consequently they are very fleeting, but they 
are so quickly replaced by others that the general effect of 
the bed is good throughout the season. To secure a good 
efiect the fading flowers should be frequently snipped oft 
with the scizzors. The flowers have a certain fragrance, 
but it is'not very pronounced. I remember noticing at the 
Crystal Palace last year how very superior Richmond was 
in this respect. The upright flower stalks of Ecarlate carry 
the flowers well above the foliage at a nearly uniform height, — 
giving a very level appearance to the bed. The plants 
seem practically free from mildew and other diseases. 


Ecarlate has a good constitution, and is very hardy, 
and makes an excellent bedding Rose. I think it must 
have some China blood in it, for it always reminds me of 
an upright growing China Rose, but, unlike this .race, it 
has terribly numerous and strong prickles. In some 
respects it may, perhaps, be compared with Marquise de 
Salisbury. The last-named Rose has equally numerous but 
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even stronger prickles, larger and stronger foliage, and 
darker and far more beautiful flowers, but is not nearly so 
free flowering, is much more subject to mildew, and has 
not so good a constitution. As illustrating the hardiness of 
Ecarlate, a neighbour of mine ordered last year a bed of 
Ecarlate and one of Marquise de Salisbury. The plants, 
unfortunately, arrived during a frost, and nearly all the 
Marquise de Salisbury died, while the plants of Ecarlate 
_lived and flourished well. 


The strong points of Ecarlate are its brilliant colour, 
profusion and continuity of bloom, and its hardiness and 
freedom from disease. Its weakness lies in the want of 
form in the flowers and the short time they last at their 
best. As a bright and cheerful Rose, that demands little 
trouble or attention, it may be confidently recommended to 
those who are not seeking well-shaped flowers. 


GUSTAY GRUNERWALD, H.T. (P. Lambert, 1903). 

This useful Rose is said to have come from a cross between 
Grossherzégin Victoria Melita, H.T. (Lambert), brought out, I 
believe in the same year, and Lutea punicea. The foliage 
is bold and strong, medium light green in colour, but not 
very distinctive. The habit is rather branching and bushy, 
but the flower stalks are inclined to be pendulous. 


This Rose comes into flower the second or third week 
in June (last year about the 12th June), and it flowers in 
' successional crops till the autumn, but seldom gives a mass 
of flowers, nor is it constantly in flower. It.does not give 
many flowers after October sets in, but a few will be found 
till the end of the season. It is a beautiful flower, full and 
cup shaped, of a very distinct shade of bright carmine pink 
with pale orange shading at the base of the petal which 
lights up the flower well. It has a delicious perfume, being 
one of the best of the pink Roses in this respect. The 
flowers are not badly affected either by sun or rain, but in 
hot weather, especially in mid season, they are apt to get 
loose and lose their shape. Though not a late Rose the 
autumnal blooming is generally good and free. 
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It is very little liable to mildew, what there is generally 
comes late in the season, but it is easily checked. The 
plant has a good constitution and gives little trouble, doing 
well on most soils; it is, I think, at its best when growing 
on heavy land. Gustav Griinerwald is a good useful Rose 
for bedding, but the gaps between its flowering and the fact 
that the full flowers are apt to be pendulous, prevents it 
taking the first rank in bedding Roses. 


Its strong points are its distinct colour and perfume, its 
beautiful shape and good constitution, its weak ones as a 
hedding Rose are its lack of continuity, and absence of any 
great floral display. Many of my friends, however, tell me 
it has no bad points. Taking it all round it is a Rose well 
worth growing, and my opinion of Gustav Griinerwald has 
improved since I wrote of it two years ago. I think it will 
be a recommendation to many that it 1s, I believe, a great 
favourite ‘with Mr. Mawley, particularly when grown as a 
- standard. 


JOSEPH HILL, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1903). 


This charming Rose has distinct foliage, large and 
shining, dark or olive green and coppery in tint, and a good 
dwarf habit for a bedding Rose, but in its second growth 
it 1s apt to put up one or sometimes two or more strong 
pyramidal shoots carrying large panicles of flowers, which 
give the plant a somewhat lob-sided appearance, needing | 
correction at pruning time. The buds and young flowers are 
perfect in shape, being. long and pointed ; they are very variable 
in colour. Early in the season they are coppery yellow shaded 
with pink and apricot, deeper coloured in the centre. Later _ 
on the flowers are lighter in colour and the pink tinge seldom 
seen. The flowers are fairly fragrant, the perfume partaking 
of the Tea Rose scent. The plants are seldom attacked 
by mildew, but I have had them suffer rather severely 
from black spot, and slightly from the bark splitting or 
coniothyrium fungus. The fact is that the plant is some- 
what tender and its constitution not of the best. It is 
therefore sometimes necessary to replace plants that appear 
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to be going the wrong way. I may add here that this is 
an important matter in growing Roses in_ single beds. 
During September in every year the plants should be 
carefully examined, and any that are found to be unhealthy 
or weakly should be marked with a stake or noted for removal, 
and in their places good young plants should be introduced 
during the last week of October or first week of November. 
By this means there will seldom be a gap in the summer 
bed. A Rose that has begun to go off is scarcely ever 
worth keeping in a bed. : 


Joseph Hill is well worth growing as a bedding Rose, 
if only by reason of its foliage, but it is not one of the 
easiest Roses to grow in beds; besides, the tendency of the 
plants to get out of shape and one-sided, to which I-have 
already alluded, the flowers require a good deal of attention to. 
keep the bed attractive. Some disbudding is generally desirable 
throughout the season. On the strong basal shoots considerable 
judicious thinning of the flowers is necessary, or few will be 
worth notice. For this reason and for its rather delicate constitu- 
tion it is perhaps for bedding purposes not everybody’s Rose, but 
everyone should grow it somewhere, and for those who will 
be at the trouble to give it the attention it requires and 
deserves I can strongly recommend a bed of Joseph Hill. 
If a companion bed is wanted, perhaps I might suggest Mme. 
Mélanie Soupert, a Rose which, in many respects, requires 
similar treatment. 


The distinguishing merits of Joseph Hill are its beautiful 
foliage and the fine colour and shape of its young flowers. 
Its disadvantages as a bedding Rose are its lack of constitution 
and that it is not quite profuse enough in flowering to 
make a great effect in a mass, 


LADY ASHTOWN, H.T. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1904). 


This is a fine bedding variety. The foliage is large, 
light green, and somewhat glossy. The habit is rather 
branching, and the flower stems carried up straight and erect. 
It gives a profusion of good well-shaped flowers, not 
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quite so continuously as Richmond, for the flowering periods 
come in successional bursts throughout the season. Its 
first flowering is usually towards the end of June with me, 
but last year it was in full flower in the third week of 
that month. The flowers are of fair size, full, and with a high 
point, with large petals of a pure deep pink colour. They often 
give Roses up to exhibition standard. Some of my friends 
have noticed a yellow colouring at the base of the petals, 
but the flower keeps its shape so well that this is not 
, generally obvious unless sought for, the general effect being 
a solid self-colouring of particularly good quality. They are 
for the most part carried well and erect above the foliage, 
but large flowers hang their heads, the stems not being very 
stout. For this reason disbudding should not be practiced 
too severely where this Rose is used for bedding, the 
medium-sized flowers, particularly in the bud or half-opened 
state, being more decorative than those obtained when the 
Rose is severely disbudded. The flowers are fragrant, but 
not quite so much as one would expect. The plants are 
unfortunately badly subject to mildew, and considerable 
attention is necessary to keep this in check. 


Nearly all my friends agree with me in regarding Lady 
Ashtown as the best Rose of its colour for bedding, and 
for this purpose I think I would place it but little 
behind Richmond. It is not quite so continuous in flowering, 
nor so free from disfigurement by disease, but it is equally 
prolific during its bursts of flower, which are very frequent, 
and it possesses the advantage of a hardier constitution. 
The individual plants give no trouble, and I do not think I 
have ever had to replace one. 


Though it will stand some rain the flowers are apt to 
yet spotted in really wet weather, and I think as a bedding 
Rose it is much best in a warm season. The flowering 
periods seem to come more quickly, and their substance 
enables the flowers to stand a considerable amount of warmth 
without becoming too thin. Thus, in the hot summer of 
gtr, it flowered with me almost continuously. It is a 
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particularly good autumnal. The strong points of Lady 
Ashtown are its good constitution and habit, and profusion 
of well-shaped flowers. Its weak ones the tendency of large 
open flowers to droop their heads and spoil the general effect 
of the bed, and its liability to mildew. 


Mme. ABEL CHATENAY, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1895). 


This beautiful Rose, the acknowledged queen of the 
decorative Roses, has here to be considered as a subject for 
bedding. The foliage is a light green, often with a bluish tint, 
strong and good in itself, but sparse, and badly disposed 
on the plant. The stems are very straggling, and there is a 
great tendency to make a single strong shoot in the second 
growth, bearing a loose panicle of flowers, into which all 
the energy of the plant is concentrated. This tendency is 
very difficult to counteract. On the whole this is not a good 
habit for a bedding Rose. The flowers, however, can be 
had on long stalks carried well above the foliage, which is 
a point in its favour. The unrestrained growth of the plant 
tends to form a tall, rather lanky bush, and Mr. Page-Roberts 
says it does well against a wall, growing to 8-ft. high and 
flowering freely on the top, while Mr. Prince suggests it 
should be placed among the tall section. 


It flowers freely and continuously. A bed of it is almost 
always in flower throughout the season. It is generally 
rather late in starting, but last year I had flowers at the 
end of the second week in June. It is a particularly good 
autumn Rose. The flowers are of the bicolour type, of 
which this Rose was one of the earlier examples, The buds 
are long and pointed, and when just open the flowers are a 
beautiful shape. They are carried erect. The centre and 
outside of the petals are a very distinct colour, deep 
salmon pink with more or less of vermilion shading, the 
inside being a creamy salmon. Of its qualities as a 
bedder it is less easy to write with confidence. Many 
of my friends describe it as a good bedder, and some 
call it one of the best. Down to last year I should 
have called it only just tolerable as a bedder, and 
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I had thoughts of collecting all my plants in some 
unfrequented part of the garden, but last summer two beds 
of it behaved extremely well, and I think its bedding qualities 
depend partly on management and partly on the weather. 
I feel sure, however, I am safe in saying it is really a 
difficult Rose to grow well as a bedder. How 1s it to be 
treated ? Several of my friends suggest pegging it down. 
I have often tried this and seldom with satisfactory results. 
The stems are exceedingly stiff and intractable, and either 
the pegged down shoot has broken or it has resented the 
treatment and died, or has given me only poor flowers. 
Partial pegging down is better, but not wholly successful. 


The plant is in my experience rather short lived, in 
fact I have few varieties which I have to replace so often. 
Mr. Courtney Page states that it becomes useless as a 
dwarf in about two years if not pegged down, and though 
my plants have usually lived longer than this, Mme. A. 
Chatenay 1s certainly a short lived Rose, Miss Langton 
has noted the same defect. If the plants are to be kept 
thrifty and in health, it is necessary to do something to 
promote the growth of young wood from the base. If they 
are allowed to grow and flower freely with long pruning the 
stems seem to harden and the plants rapidly go off. 
In order to check the production of the single strong 
shoot in the second growth to which I have referred Mons. 
Viviand Morel advises that as soon as it is seen to be 
starting it be pinched back to within two or three inches 
of the main stem. The difficulty in this treatment is to 
catch the shoot at the right moment. If left too long the 
only effect of pinching seems to be to cause the top bud left 
to take up the running and behave just as the shoot would 
have done if left alone. On the whole, I think, perhaps 
the best course to adopt when Mme. Abel Chatenay is grown 
in beds is to cut the plants well down at pruning time and 
replace in good time those that appear unsatisfactory. I 
think this will be more often necessary after a wet than 
after a warm season. 
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Mme. Abel Chatenay is unfortunately decidedly liable 
to mildew, and I have found it suffer from black spot. The 
site chosen for its bed should therefore be in as open a part 
of the garden as possible. Its strong points are its beautiful 
flowers on long stems and the persistency with which they 
are produced ; its weakness as a bedding Rose lies in its 
straggling habit, its tendency to become mildewed, and 
unless carefully treated its short life in full vigour. 
Mr. Prince thinks this Rose should go into the. tall 
section, and it would be suitable for this if not pruned to 
the ground. It makes a good standard. 


Mme. LEON PAIN, H.T. (Guillot, 1904.) 


This charming Rose is said to be a seedling from 
Caroline Testout (H.1T.) crossed with Souvenir de Catherine 
Guillot (T.). It possesses lovely foliage, reddish when young, 
afterwards leathery, glossy, dark green and handsome, with 
red tinted stems. The habit of the plant is dwarf and 
branching, but the flower stems are carried high above the 
plant, stiff and erect. The bush is symmetrical and shapely. 
This Rose is very free flowering and almost always in 
flower, but rather late in starting. In the early year Igri 
my first flowers came on the 22nd June. The flowers are 
a lovely shape carried upright and erect, they are fairly full, 
but hardly full enough for exhibition. The colour is not 
easy to describe, it contains tints of pale yellow, orange, 
pink and fawn, but the general effect of the Rose isa flesh 
coloured flower with salmon and orange in the centre. 
The buds are long and blunt, almost orange red, opening 
from the top in a very typical manner to large shell-like 
petals, of excellent substance. It is sometimes referred to 
as an improved Viscountess Folkestone. It is not so full 
as that Rose, and I should rather think of it as intermediate 
between Viscountess Folkestone and Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
The flowers are fragrant and it scarcely ever suffers from 
mildew. 

The plants seem to grow very uniformly in a_ bed 
and the flowers are very level both in quality and height. 
Mme. Léon Pain makes a grand bedding Rose. I would — 
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myself put it amongst the best four or five of the Hybrid 
Teas for this purpose. It is very easy to grow in a bed, for 
the flowers require scarcely any disbudding, and successional 
crops are produced at short intervals all the season. The 
blossoms harmonise very well with the lovely foliage, and a 
bed in full flower has a very delicate effect. The flowers are 
better on the plant than when cut, arranged in vases the 
contrast with the foliage is partially lost, and much of the 
charm of this Rose is the combination of brilliant bud and 
open flower in the background formed by the leaves. For 
some reason this Rose does not seem as yet to have become 
very well known, though Mr. Paul noted last year that the 
French had discovered its charm. Mr. Mattock notices that 
few as yet know the value of this attractive Rose, and Mr. 
G. L. Paul implies the same by the use of the future tense 
in saying that it will prove one of the freest and best bedders. 


The special merits of this Rose are its beautiful flowers 
and foliage, and the good contrast they afford, the fine shape 
and colour of the flowers, and their continuity ; the good 
habit and constitution of the plant, and freedom from disease. 
I know of no weak points, but some of my friends think the 
flowers a little too thin. It will, however, stand heat well, 
and bears the rain better than most, so I have little to 
complain of. 


MRS. E. G. HILL, H.T. (Soupert et Notting, 1906). 


This admirable Rose is said to have come from a cross 
between Caroline Testout and Liberty. Mrs. E. G. Hill has 
good foliage with large leaflets of a clean green, perhaps 
rather on the dark side, but not specially distinctive. The 
habit is vigorous and the flower stalks erect. The flowers 
come rather early (in 1rg1r I had some on the 6th 
June) and are produced continuously without a_ break 
in the whole season, and during the greater part of it in 
considerable quantity. This Rose is of the bicolor type, a 
most beautiful combination of colour, the petals being pale 
silvery pink on the inside, and the reverse coral rose. Occa- 
- sionally they are a _ beautiful shape, and nearly always 
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attractive, but sometimes perhaps a little thin and open. 
The petals are of good substance, shell-like, and a large 
size. The half open flowers are always attractive, and the 
flowers retain their colour well in warm or in wet weather. 
They are carried erect and well above the foliage. This 
Rose is often described as an erect growing Grand Duc A. 
de Luxembourg; the colour is perhaps a trifle harder and the 
flowers thinner, but Mrs. E. G. Hill is much more constantly 
and profusely in bloom, and with me a decidedly more 
satisfactory garden Rose. Casting my memory back over 
the past two years I am inclined to think Mrs. E. G. Hill 
proved of rather greater value in the wet year 1g1o than 
in the torrid summer of Ig11, useful though it was in both 
extremes of climate. It gives no trouble on account of 
mildew or any other disease. The flowers are fragrant, but 
not markedly so. 


Asa bedding Rose it is quite first class. In fact, in my 
Opinion, it has scarcely a rival among the H.T.’s for this 
purpose. It flowers nearly as freely as Richmond and it 
is hardier and gives less trouble. A bed of some 20 plants 
of five years standing has only required the renewal of a 
single plant. I often refer to it as tie Rose of my garden. 
My principal bed is in half shade, but last year I planted 
another group in full sun, and they seem to be doing 
equally satisfactorily. I am rather surprised to find how 
little this beautiful Rose is yet known, but I think most of 
my friends who have tried it speak well of it, though 
perhaps they do not all quite share my enthusiasm for it. 
It is, of course, quite likely that in some gardens Mrs. E. 
G. Hill may not do so well as it does with me; thus I 
find Mr. Mattock reporting that it is not a success with 
him, and I confess I am here in some difficulty, as I have 
not seen it as yet in many gardens, and I can therefore only 
give my own experience for what it is worth, and that is 
entirely in favour of this beautiful Rose, on whose behalf I 
feel it would be difficult to say too much. Mr. G. L. Paul 
has noticed that the colour of Mrs. E. G. Hill does not 
harmonise well with all other Roses. It is well, therefore, 
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to avoid associating in its near neighbourhood Roses of 
pronounced salmon or orange tints. The strong points of 
Mrs. E. G. Hill are its lovely and: distinct colour and erect 
carriage of the flowers, the quantity of flowers produced, and 
their continuity, the good habit of the plant, and its freedom 
from disease. I know of no bad points; some of my friends. 
Speak of it as too thin, but this is not always a defect in a 
bedding Rose, enabling it to open well in bad weather. 


PHARISAER, H.T. (Hinner, 1901). 

A seedling from Mrs. W. J. Grant. The foliage is a 
beautiful bronzy red when young, ageing to a good dark 
coppery green. The habit is tall and erect, and from the 
height to which the flower stalks are carried, in a cool 
season often reaching four feet, this Rose might perhaps, 
as Mr. Easlea suggests, be placed in the tall section. 
It is quite satisfactory in its freedom and continuity of 
bloom, which commences about the third week in June (13th 
June last year with me) and lasts till the frosts. The buds 
are long and pointed, salmon pink in colour. The flowers are 
rosy white or flesh shaded salmon, with a salmon centre. 
They have a pointed centre and plenty of long oval petals, 
but these are of only fair substance, and get damaged if there 
is much rain. The flowers are carried erect and weil above 
the foliage, and are sweet scented. 

I have not found the plants suffer much from mildew, 
but I fancy they must do so in some gardens, the opinion of 
my friends being rather evenly balanced for and against the 
liability to disease. As a bedding Rose, Pharisder will be 
found both useful and attractive. Its tall habit may 
be thought to be somewhat against it as an _ ideal 
bedding Rose, but it is only necessary that this should 
be taken into account in fixing the site of the bed, and 
in a suitable position a bed of Pharisder will be much 
appreciated. Like nearly all the Roses derived from Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, I think it rather resents being moved, but 
it has a good constitution. Although the colour is not very 
distinctive, it shows up when in a mass better than one might 
expect. | 
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Its strong points are the beautiful shape of its flowers 

and elongated buds, its good constitution and its autumnal 

blooming and erect habit. Its weak ones are not many, but 

it is too tall for an ideal bedder, and the substance of petal 

is rather thin. Take it all round, I have few Roses in the 
garden more generally satisfactory. 


PRINCE DE BULGARIE, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1902). 


This Rose has large glossy green foliage, but it is not 
quite so shiny as that of Mme. Wagram, a Rose of 
different and much stronger habit, but at certain times of 
the year the flowers are difficult to distinguish from this 
when picked. The habit of growth of Prince de Bulgarie 
is branching and free, yet compact, and is quite suitable for 
a bedding Rose. 


It is certainly free flowering, and many of my friends 
call it continuous. With me this is not quite the case. I° 
have got a good number of flowers in early summer, 
another batch in late summer, and again, perhaps the best, 
in autumn, but no continuous display. The colour is very 
variable; at its best it is most attractive. I like Mr. 
Prince’s description of this, which is ‘‘colour varying from 
pale flesh to deep apricot.’”’ Sometimes the flowers show a 
pale salmon flesh tint, like a smaller Mme. Wagram; often 
they have a distinct orange shade. Mr. Cook tells me he 
has had flowers the colour of Edu Meyer, but that he finds 
this colouring cannot be perpetuated by budding, 7.e., it is a 
mere variation in colour of the individual flower, not a 
sport. Mr. Mattock has noticed that a cold spring has a 
great effect on the flowers, making them come almost white 
during the summer. The flowers are of medium size, of 
tolerable shape, and carried fairly well, but not erect, the 
stalks being rather weak. 


Prince de Bulgarie is scarcely at all affected by 
mildew, but I have found it badly attacked by black spot. 
The flowers have some perfume, but I have never noticed it 
as very strong. Asa bedding Rose I must write of Prince de 
Bulgarie with some reserve. Most of my friends call it a good 
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bedder, and some think it one of the best. Mr. Cook 
would place it in the first six bedding Roses. My own 
experience has not been so happy, particularly during the 
last few years, and, judging from this, I should not put it 
high in a list of bedding Roses. For this reason I have 
this year dug up my bed, which was in a part of the 
garden where it got some shade, and transferred it to a 
sunny bank. I fancy Mr. Page-Roberts must have had a 
similar experience, for he considers it not ‘distinguished ”’ 
enough for his garden, and that there are many better. 
Mr. Page, who calls it an excellent bedding Rose, tells me 
there are undoubtedly two varieties of this Rose. The 
constitution of the plants is fair, but not first rate, and I 
think Mr. Paul right in calling it rather tender. 


The merits of Prince de Bulgarie lie, I think, chiefly, 
as Mr. Prince notes, in its value as a florist's flower. Mr. 
Easlea and Mr. Page praise its freedom of bloom and the 
quality of the flowers, and Mr. Cooling and Mr. Turner 
rely on its value in autumn. None of my friends has 
mentioned any weakness, but from my own experience I 
should say it is not reliable in all gardens, or, at least, in 
all positions. At the same time I may add there are few 
flowers more lovely than Prince de Bulgarie at its best, 
when you get it in that condition. 


FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI, H.P. (P. Lambert, 1900). 


This Rose is said to have been obtained by crossing 
Merveille de Lyon, H.P., with Caroline Testout, H.T. The 
foliage is a fine dark green, the habit vigorous, the autumn 
shoots often running up 5-ft. or 6-ft. long, and from maidens 
much longer, a bad habit for bedding purposes. It is free 
flowering, for an H.P. wonderfully so, and perhaps one 
of the most continuously in flower of the H.P. section. 
I doubt whether there are more than two true crops 
of flower, but the flowering period both in summer and 
autumn is unusually prolonged. Disbudding is necessary to 
get fine flowers, but if this is omitted a longer flowering 
period is obtained. The flowers are large, of almost perfect 
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form, gleaming white and fairly full. The petals are of | 
good substance, often with a pink splash on the outside, 
which is not noticeable in the expanded flower. They 
open remarkably well in autumn. They are practically 
scentless, but now and again there is a flower with a faint 
violet perfume. The plants are unfortunately decidedly subject 
to mildew, but they are hardy, and have a good constitution. 


I feel I must write of the bedding qualities of Frau 
Karl Druschki with some diffidence, for there are few Roses 
I should have thought less suitable for the purpose, and of 
the many beds of it I have seen I can recall none that 
appeared to me satisfactory save perhaps for a brief period 
in early summer, but so many of my friends have recommended 
it for this purpose that I feel bound to assume it can be used 
with success. I have, therefore, examined my friends’ notes 
with great care to try to find what treatment should be 
adopted when it is used for bedding. Mr. Mattock states 
that though not an ideal Rose for bedding good results can 
be obtained by planting in small round beds of six trees and 
not pruning hard. Mr. Page-Roberts says it makes a fine 
bed pegged down, and I gather Mr. Cook would employ 
the same treatment, though he thinks it more suitable for 
exhibition beds. Mr. Easlea thinks it best lifted annually 
and pruned hard, but otherwise the long growths should 
be pegged down. Mr. Frank Cant says that for bedding 
its exceptionally vigorous growth should not be overlooked 
and suitable companions chosen. Dr. Williams and Mr, 
Courtney Page recommend it for other uses in the garden, 
with which we are not now concerned. 


The merits of Frau Karl Druschki lie in the pure white 
of its flowers and their perfect shape, together with its good 
constitution. Its weakness is its’ absence of perfume, and 
as a bedding Rose its long ungainly autumnal growths, 
which, if not staked, loll about over the bed in all directions. 
To convince me of error in my estimate of this Rose 
Mr. Mawley has shown me a beautiful photograph of a 
bed of Frau Karl Druschki. I will not defend myself 
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further than to say that I think it would be beyond my 
skill to obtain a bed of this Rose looking as there depicted 
in autumn, and it is the autumnal habit of this Rose that 
is the gist of my indictment against it as a bedder. For 
many other garden purposes I admit its value, and I would 
advise those who have not already done so, to select a strong 
plant and try it as a pillar Rose. 


GRUSS AN TEPLITZ, H.T. (Geschwind, 1897). 


This Rose has good and attractive foliage and a strong 
semi-climbing habit, growing readily into a good symmetrical, 
rather upright bush. It is not my ideal of a good habit for 
a bedding Rose. The flowers, which are produced in loose 
clusters, are semi-double and not well shaped, but very 
brilliant in the garden. The colour is normally a bright 
crimson, occasionally tending towards maroon. They are 
not well carried, and much inclined to hang their heads. 
They are produced in considerable quantity and very 
continuously, the autumn crop being specially good. The 
flowers are fragrant and the plants have a magnificent 
constitution. They are scarcely at all affected by mildew, 
but if there is any black spot about they generally get it. 


This is another Rose which I should not think of using 
for bedding myself, and I notice that several of my friends 
think it too tall for that purpose. Many, however, call it 
a good bedding Rose, and those who do, generally recommend 
that it be pegged down. Mr. Page-Roberts and Mr. Easlea, 
however, advise occasional lifting to check its growth, and 
the latter suggests growing it in poor soil. I have no personal 
experience of this Rose as a bedder, but think it should be 
used in a large bed to produce an effect at a distance, 
and that the Rose will be found at its best when grown as 
a large bush or as a standard. I fancy that to get the 
best results it should not be pruned hard, but treated rather 
like a Noisette Rose, encouraging young growth, keeping 
this rather long and cutting out as much old wood as can 
be spared, I have tried the starvation method, but in this 
garden it has not proved a success. I have seen this Rose 
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in Lancashire, not many miles from the sea, growing as 
comparatively low bushes and flowering well, so possibly 
in the north it may be more worth trying as a bedder than 
in the south. 


For those who wish a bed of Roses something after 
this colour I should myself be more inclined to recommend 
either Petrus Donzel, very like a dwarfer Gruss an Teplitz, 
or better still, Charlotte Klemm, They are both China 
Roses, and I should not be surprised to hear that Gruss an 
'Teplitz had China blood in it. I have never heard of its 
parentage. The strong points of Gruss an Teplitz are its 
brilliant colour and strong constitution, perhaps also its 
attractive foliage. Its weakness as a bedder lies in its strong 
yrowth, dislike of close pruning, and the want of form in 
the flowers. The position in which Gruss an Teplitz would 
be most likely to prove a satisfactory bedder would be in a 
large bed, to hold say too plants, along a carriage drive, 
outside the garden properly so called; and [I call to mind 
a brilliant bed of something this size which I have 
occasionally seen in a nursery garden when travelling by 
train, and have put down in my own mind as a bed of 
Gruss an Teplitz, but I have no personal experience of beds 
of this size in the garden. 


IRISH ELEGANCE, H.T. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1905.) 


I turn to this delightful Rose with relief, for it is an 
excellent bedding Rose of tall habit. The foliage is specially 
beautiful and harmonises well with the flowers, particularly 
in autumn, when it turns a ruddy green. The early foliage 
is also most beautiful, of a rich red tint. The habit is 
good and branching and the flower stalks carried well up, 
but they are not stiff. Irish Elegance is free flowering and 
fairly continuous, though there are times when one cannot 
pick from the bed. The colour of the single flower is unique, 
the buds are a fine orange scarlet, and the petals of the open 
flower coppery fawn with a pink shade running through it. 
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It has a sweet but not very strong fragrance, and 
good lasting flowers for a single Rose. I think it has a 
fair constitution—some of my friends say good—but I find 
it apt to go off if neglected or grown in poor soil. I 
fancy it grows stronger in a light than a heavy soil, for 
some of my friends who live in districts where the soil 
is heavy suggest that it is hardly tall enough for the tall 
section; but here it grows tall, and Mr. Page-Roberts, 
who is, I think, also on light soil at Stratfieldsaye, has a 
similar experience. As a bedding Rose, in a large bed, it is 
quite first class. No doubt, as Mr. Easlea points out, it is 
not specially noticeable from a distance, but its charm lies not 
merely in the flowers, lovely as they are, but in their 
delightful harmony with the foliage and in the good and 
healthy habit of the plants on which they are borne. 
It has one drawback as a bedding Rose, and that is 
the foliage is decidedly liable to mildew. It is necessary 
therefore to take measures betimes to prevent infection 
by syringing early and rather more frequently than is necessary 
for most varieties. If a companion bed is required I would 
suggest as appropriate, Alexandra Zarifi, which is almost a 
counterpart in habit and form of flower, but with a chestnut 
in place of the pink shade, or if a brighter coloured Rose 
is desired, then I would suggest Irish Glory—perhaps not 
quite so tall, but of a similar habit and of a brilliant pink 
colour. 

The merits of Irish Elegance lie in its unique colour, 
the harmony of flower and foliage, and its good habit for a 
bedding plant. Its chief weakness is its liability to mildew, 
especially late in the year. In spite of the extent to which 
it is grown for decoration it is rather curious how seldom 
one comes across it in private gardens. I think it should be 
more grown there and would be appreciated. At the same 
time to produce a good effect there should be a certain mass 
of it, and I can understand those who grow only a single 
plant of it feeling dissatisfied with it. From 10 to 20 plants 
make a good sized bed and furnish enough flowers to allow 
one to pick good vases from time to time. Without this 
the full beauty of Irish Elegance may be passed over. 
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J. B. CLARK, H.T. (Hugh Dickson, 1905). 


Has fine bold foliage and makes huge growth of stiff 
upright very thorny stems, eight to twelve feet long when 
growing well. It flowers very freely and for a long time at 
each flowering, especially on a standard, or when pegged 
down. The flowers are large and rather coarse, generally 
fairly well shaped and pointed, sometimes beautiful. The 
colour is very variable. At times it is a washed out crimson- 
scarlet, at others a fine shade of that colour, especially 
when young. Very rarely the flowers are covered with a 
plum coloured bloom like a bunch of grapes, and then 
they are a magnificent colour. I have grown it since 
Shortly after its introduction, and tried it in many ways. 
But of all the methods I have tried I think it is most 
successful pegged down. For this purpose four shoots are 
selected and bent down to long pieces of telegraph wire, the 
old wood and all other growths being removed. From the 
shoots pegged down it flowers with great freedom, and in 
the course of the summer pushes up a bunch of strong shoots 
from the base, from which the four for the following year 
are selected. A plant which has remained where it was 
budded has given me for a number of years shoots 12-ft. in 
length for this treatment. When bending down the shoots 
it is well just to cut out the stems that flowered last year, 
and then to begin bending down the selected four stems 
before cutting out those not required, for the branches are 
very strong and brittle, and a breakage is by no means 
unlikely, in which case another stem must be resorted to. 


Of its fragrance there is much difference in opinion. 
Several of my friends call it sweet scented, and a writer in 
the gardening Press last summer devoted an article to a 
eulogy of J. B. Clark in the matter of perfume. Several, 
on the other hand, find little or no fragrance in this Rose, 
and I am among the number, for though I have often 
sought for it, it is only on rare occasions that I have 
discovered any perfume, and then it has not been very 
pronounced. It is not troubled with mildew. As a bedding 
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Rose I should myself consider J. B. Clark quite useless, 
unless that form of bedding which I much dislike, viz., a 
bed of standards, were adopted. Many of my friends are of 
the same opinion, but some recommend its use for this 
purpose. Mr. Mattock and Mr. Frank Cant both think 
it makes a good companion to Frau Karl Druschki, 
and that it requires the same treatment. I ought to say 
that I have never tried the plan of annual lifting. Mr. 
Cook and some others suggest placing the Roses among 
rhododendrons, or in a shrubbery where close scrutiny is not 
likely. The strong points of J. B. Clark are its value for 
pegging down and for the production of exhibition flowers. 
Its weakness as a bedder is its thoroughly bad habit for this 
purpose, its unmanageable growth and the coarse character 
of the flowers. It is effective as a standard. 


LA TOSCA, H.T. (Y. Schwartz, 1900.) 


This excellent Rose is said to be a cross between 
Josephine Marot (H.T.), Bernaix, 1895, and Luciole (T.), 
Soullot, 1896. It has fine foliage of a distinct colour, 
and free vigorous growth, with long, erect, nearly thornless 
stems of a light green colour; the habit of the plant is fairly 
symmetrical and the bush shapely. It flowers freely and 
nearly continuously from June till November, my first 
blooms in tg11 coming on the 13th June. It is a Rose 
that seems to improve in freedom of flowering as the 
season advances, the second or summer bloom being 
often better than the early bloom, and the autumnal flowering 
best of all. The flowers are fairly well shaped and sometimes 
very good, but they are very loose, and not full enough for 
exhibition. In hot weather they are rather quickly over. 


The colour of the buds, which are fairly large, is a 
soft pink, and the flowers are a pale blush flushed rosy white 
in the centre. Mr. Prior has noticed a yellow shade in the 
colouring and perhaps it is this that just prevents any 
appearance of real pink in them, and which leads Mr. Frank 
Cant to recall a salmon flesh tint. The flowers are fragrant 
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with the perfume generally described as sweet, rather than 
that of the tea Rose. The plants are not very liable to 
mildew. 


La Tosca makes an excellent bedding Rose for a rather 
tall bed, being a satisfactory grower with a good constitution, 
and fairly hardy. It is, however, a Rose that requires careful 
notice at pruning time, for it often makes shoots late in 
the year, which have not time to ripen properly. Taken all 
round it is one of the most satisfactory bedding Roses in 
this section, as, though a strong grower, it does not get out 
of hand, and the plants are a good shape for this purpose. 
Its autumnal clusters of pale flowers look very well on the 
plants, but its colour is then less pronounced than at its 
summer flowering The merit of La Tosca lies in its 
value as a_good-all-round garden Rose; its weakness 
lies in the loose character of the flowers and the absence 
of very pronounced colouring. If very slightly pruned it is 
capable of growing into a very large bush, and seems to 
do fairly well with that treatment, and is therefore suitable 
for a large bed. 


MILDEW TABLE. 


The following table has been prepared so as to show 
the views of my friends and myself as to the liability or 
otherwise of the different varieties to the attack of mildew. 


I have this year, in addition to the columns showing 
opinions as to liability to or freedom from this disease, 
placed a third or intermediate column headed ‘ Rather 
liable.’ This column includes all cases where doubtful 
expressions have been used such as ‘“a little liable” or 
‘‘rather liable’’ which cannot ‘satisfactorily be placed either 
as an opinion for or against liability to the disease. 


Some of the Roses in this list were dealt with ‘in a 
similar manner in a table I compiled for the Rose Annual 
1910, but there was no central column and_ doubtful 
expressions had to be placed in one or other of the columns 
for or against liability to the disease according to their 
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leaning... ; Since then we have had two exceptional years, 
one very wet and the other very hot and dry, and I have 
found it interesting to compare the trend of opinion among 
my friends in the light of their further experience. On the 
whole the results show perhaps less change than might have 
been anticipated. 


sone | Mildew ‘fable | Liable 
| 
Augustine Guinoisseau ... 7 6 } 
Cecile Brunner 12 3 — 
Comtesse du Cayla 10 3 I 
Fabvier ies 9 — ae 
Jessie II -— — 
Mme. jules Grolez 4 7 4 
Mme. Ravary ie ses IO 6 I 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush ... 5 5 I 
Richmond . a 8 7 1 
Caroline Testout . 3 9 3 
Ecarlate 6 3 2 
Gustav Grinerwald 6 6 I 
Joseph Hill IO 2 | 3 
Lady Ashtown . 3 5 8 
Mme. Abel Chatenay 4 5 | 9 
Mme. Léon Pain... 6 4 | 
Mrs. E. G. Hill... 4 2 I 
Pharisder . 4 5 "3 
Prince de e Bulgarie 8 2 — 
Frau Karl Druschki — 2 7 6 
Gruss an Teplitz Sotho 8 I 
Irish Elegance ... te 5 I 8 
J. B. Clark as st 7 I 2 
La Tosca ... os =e 7 4 I 
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Roses by the Waterside. 


By GEORGE GORDON, V.M.H., Vice-President N.R.S. 


ea 
On more than one occasion it has been stated by writers 


on Roses that it would be difficult to select a position in the 
garden where these flowers would be really out of place, and 
there is ample justification for such statement. It is very much 
a question of varieties, and when we consider how large is the 
number of these and how great is the diversity in them, both as 
regards habit of growth and the form and colouring of the flowers, 
it is at once seen that to find a variety for any particular 
position is a comparatively easy matter. We have varieties 
well nigh innumerable that are suitable for the production of 
delightful displays of colour in beds and borders; large numbers 
that are admirably adapted for clothing walls, trellises, pergolas, 
and other supports with verdant foliage and fragrant blossoms, 
many that by reason of their vigour are well suited for adding 
to the charm of picturesque tree trunks, and some that are 
adapted for carpeting sloping banks or increasing the charms of 
the rock garden. In addition to these there is a goodly number 
of Roses that can be employed to advantage in beautifying 
garden scenery wherein water plays an important part and it is 
to these that I now wish to briefly refer. 


In the issue of the Rose Annual for rg11 I had the pleasure 
of directing attention to the charming effects that may be 
’ produced by the tasteful association of the wichuraiana Roses 
with water. I was then able to show that by planting these 
Roses in a narrow border alongside the wall enclosing lake or 
pond and training the long and elegant shoots over the parapet, 
the most beautiful effects that could be well conceived, can be 
produced. By such arrangement not only is the water bounded 
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by a fringe of glistening green foliage. but during the season of 
flowering the myriads of clusters of blossoms that well-nigh kiss 
the surface of pool or lake are reflected in the water and present 
so charming an appearance that I shall not attempt to describe 
it. Iam glad to know that some of my rosarian friends, who 
have water areas surrounded by walls, have taken advantage of 
the suggestion and have planted wichuraiana Roses for trailing 
over the balustrades in a manner similar to that shown in the 
illustration which accompanied my short note. 


On this occasion I am desirous of calling attention to 
another method of associating Roses with water which is well 
deserving of the notice of those who are anxious to utilise 
Roses in beautifying them to the fullest extent. This is quite 
different from that referred to in the edition of the Rose Annual 
for last year. There is no formal expanse of water that is kept 
within bounds by means of a wall surmounted by an elegant 
balustrade over which Roses have flung their long sprays of 
foliage and flowers in graceful profusion. Instead we have a 
placid stream in which silvery trout are the sole occupants and 
a grass walk parallel thereto which is bounded on one side by 
specimens of various hardy herbaceous plants and on the other 
by naturally grown Roses, consisting chiefly of Penzance Briars. 
This beautiful scene is in the gardens of Woodside, Chenies, 
the residence of Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, whose love for, 
and knowledge of, the various classes of plants is widely known. 
Practically all the varieties of the Penzance Briars are repre- 
sented and grown ina manner that is free from formality; they 
produce a delightful effect, and attract the immediate attention 
of plant lovers who have an opportunity of walking through 
the highly interesting gardens of Woodside. 


It may be assumed from the vigorous growth that is made, 
and the wealth ot flowers that is annually produced, that, 
previous to planting, the ground was well prepared by liberal 
manuring and deep digging. We may also assume that the 
planting was done on orthodox lines, but in the training a new 
departure was made. Instead of allowing the briars, when they 
had become established, to spread their branches without let or 
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hindrance on all sides, these latter were pulled over away from 
the walk and made secure to horizontal wires supported on 
short posts. At the annual pruning, as much of the old and 
exhausted wood is cut away as may be considered necessary, 
and new growths are slightly shortened, and bent over and made 
secure to the wires. The chief cbject in having parallel wires 
is to facilitate the removal of dead leaves and other rubbish. 
When Roses of similar habit are grown as lawn groups in 
accordance with the usual orthodox conditions, there is some 
difficulty in preventing the growth of weeds and the accumulation 
of leaves, but here it is quite easy to keep the space below the 
growths free from them. Moreover by training the shoots away 
from the paths, there is no risk of their becoming a nuisance to 
those who use the grass walk. The photograph, it may be 
added, was not taken until the flowering season was nearly over. 
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The Advance of the Rose. 


By T. S. ALLISON. 


@ 


The Advance of the Rose!—What a theme for the 
mind of poetic imagination and philosophic insight! How it 
lends itself to a bfoad survey of the recent remarkable 
advance of humanity on the lines of the growing development 
of the love of the beautiful—the evolution of the ‘“sthetic” 
in all its branches. An advance which is making itself felt 
in many a form in the individual as well as in the social 


state, leading to the more extensive cultivation of our gardens 
and the increasing necessity for the village life to find an 
outlet for its taste in floral and musical competitions. 


This remarkable mental acquirement is the antithesis of 
the gross, the merely animal, and the purely utilitarian. It 
is a power which is helping to lift modern life, while it 
points out to us one of the main lines—and one of the 
controlling forces on which the future advance of humanity 
depends. How, under such a pen, the Rose would be made to 
participate in that development, to minister to it and to 
register its advance! Then, turning from the past and present 
to the future, and attempting to gauge what wzll be done 
by what has been done, what new forms of beauty, of | 
perfection as conceived by the human mind, would blossom 
in the imagination of the philosophic poet and seer! Yet 
there is just such an untrodden, undescribed region opening 
out within our sight if we could but see it. But we are too 
near the scene to see, too much mixed up with the elements 
that make it to observe the drift of the stream that bears us 
unconscious on its bosom. 


Leaving that enchanting region to the mind of congenial 
gifts, which ere long will assuredly be drawn to its exploration, 
let us see what is being done to help on the development in 
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a corner of the province, and'in a half unconscious way. 
In 1876 the “National Rose Society” came into existence, 
and in 1883 commenced to award' Gold Medals for the 
encouragement of the production of new Seedling Roses of 
distinctive merit. At this time the new Hybrid Perpetual Rose 
had usurped the chief place in the garden and the exhibition 
tent, as an improved and advanced class, with a prolonged 
blooming season as compared with the Roses of the period; 
and to this class, naturally, for the first 15 years, the Gold 
Medals were chiefly awarded. And yet to us now what a 
misnomer that word ‘perpetual’? seems to be, and how 
short and unsatisfactory its season of bloom. 


Up to this time the advent of a new Rose of merit was 
largely a matter of chance. La France, sent out in 1867, the 
unsuspected leader of a still newer race, destined to utterly 
supplant the then popular ‘“‘perpetual‘”’ in tented field and 
garden fair, was without known parentage, a pure gift of 
nature. But Charles Darwin had awakened men’s minds to the 
possibility of beneficent human intervention in the production 
of new and improved races of floral life, by his observations 
on the value of cross-fertilization. And Mr. Bennett had 
begun his pioneer work on the Rose in Great Britain with 
striking results. 


The first Gold Medal of the Society was awarded to him 
in 1883 for a new ‘‘Hybrid Perpetual’? named Her Majesty, 
a Rose which still holds a place on the exhibition stand. 
In 1885 Mrs. Fohn Laing was given to the Rose world, 
the second to be honoured with a Gold Medal, and a Rose 
which even yet is one of the advanced guard, and worthy of 
a place in every garden. As the years passed on other 
producers took up the work and other awards were made, 
which group themselves in periods in a striking manner, as 
follows :— 


Per year. | 
1883 to 1897, 15 years, 16 Gold Medals, or 1°06 
1898 ,, 1907, 10 4, 34 4 +9 1» 3°40 


1908 » IQIO, 3 ” 28 % ” » 9°33 
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That gives us a remarkable display of accelerated activity in 
the immediate past; but not more so than the production 
of new Roses warranted, nor than the craving appetite of the 
Rose world demanded. The desire for new Roses and the 
excitement to see them became so great that the National 
Rose Society, at their Annual Exhibition in July, 1910, 
found it necessary to make special provision by setting apart 
a tent entirely devoted to new Seedling Roses, so as to give 
the eager public increased facilities for seeing them, with the 
minimum amount of inconvenience from crowding. Yet ‘‘so 
‘““oreat was the interest evinced by the public that from the 
“time of opening until the close of the exhibition a constant 
‘procession of visitors, a procession two abreast extending 
‘out on the lawn, passed through the tent.’”’ The following 
year showed no abatement of public interest. 


The Rev. J. H. Pemberton, the present popular President 
of the National Rose Society, a successful cultivator and 
acknowledged authority, says “No flower has ‘now a longer 
‘“‘blooming season than the Rose”; and Mr. Edward Mawley, 
now for some years the able and much respected Secretary, 
says, ‘“‘The greatest gain in the Rose world in recent years 
‘has undoubtedly been the continuous flowering character 
‘‘possessed by so many of the modern Roses; never in the 
‘history of the Rose had our Rose gardens been so gay in 
‘the autumn, year in and year out, as at the present time, 
‘Sin anything like an ordinary season.” 


\ 


This great advance and marvellous accommodation to 
an instinctive public craving for new and improved Roses, is 
the result of fervent devotion to Hybridization on the part of 
private individuals and firms exclusively devoted to the culture 
of the Rose; a devotion and success rapidly accelerating, as 
we have seen from the action of the National Rose Society 
alone in its awards of Gold Medals. Whether this clamorous 
appetite—this esthetic thirst which so freely displays itself 
at our Rose Shows—is the parent or the child of this 
production is a problem as difficult of solution as that of 
the Pullet and the Egg; all the same, it surely helps to 
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register its remarkable evolution in modern human society. 
Apart from the Roses which were awarded a Gold Meduil 
by the National Rose Society, producers in our own country 
have given us a great number of others quite as valuable 
and as popular as the decorated ones. At the same time, 
on the Continent and elsewhere, the skilful devotees of the 
Rose are annually pouring out their treasures of new and 
lovely blooms to an admiring and appreciative public. 


The outcome of all this encouragement on the one hand and 
enthusiastic devotion on the other, has been the production 
of a new class of Roses known as the ‘Hybrid Teas.” This 
is the result of the crossing and interbreeding of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Tea Roses and kindred lines of hybridizing. 
By this successful application of Darwin’s idea, we obtain a 
plant retaining the vigour of growth and hardiness of the 
H.P., while we have much of the delicacy of bloom and 
prolonged blooming power of the best Tea Roses. 


The first Rose of this class to receive a Gold Medal 
was Mrs. W. $. Grant in 1892. A Rose like La France, 
unconsciously destined to become the progenitor of some of 
the best militant Hybrid Teas. But we have to wait six 
years more for the next arrival when the, till then, thin 
trickling stream of Gold Medals is suddenly turned aside with 
a rush from the Hybrid Perpetuals to the Hybrid Teas. In 
1898 we have Mrs. Edward Mawley—put down as a “Tea,” 
but considered by many to have, like some other so-called 
“Teas,” a good deal of Hybrid Tea blood in it. The 
supremacy thus, at this moment, wrested from the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, has never since been recovered, nor even slightly 
checked; the broadened stream of Gold Medals has swept 
on since then, with still wider reach and more fertilizing 
power. At the same time swamping, as it were, its first 
favourites the Hybrid Perpetuals. | 


This valuable acquisition of Hybrid Tea Roses is gradually 
bearing fruit in more than one direction. It is multiplying 
the cultivators of the Rose and enriching our gardens by 
their continuous blooming power, and lengthened blooming 
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period. It is at the same time greatly extending the area 
of the possible and successful cultivation of the Rose by its 
adaptation to climatic conditions and soils, from which the 
older order is excluded. Our Hybrid Perpetual favours a 
rich clayey loam, and refuses to thrive on the lighter soils 
which seem to suit many of its successful rivals admirably. 
The price we are at present paying for our greatly ene 
hanced enjoyment of the Rose is, to some extent, the 
loss.of rich red colour and the charming fragrance which 
is such a characteristic of some of the Hybrid Perpetuals. 
But the lack of a lengthened season of continuous blooming, 
and the diminishing vitality of the blooming power of this 
older section, is placing it at a great disadvantage as 
compared with its rivals of the Hybrid Tea class; enabling 
the latter to ride over them and drive them from our 
gardens and largely from our exhibition stands. 


The table of Gold Medals awarded during the 28 years 
ending r1g1o, sets forth this amazing change and its recent 
extraordinary acceleration in a clear light :— 


H.P. H.T. T. Others. Total. 
1883 to 189715 years... II - I 2 2. == “16 
1898 ,, I907=10 years... = 3 19 6 O = By 
1908 ,, I910= 3 years... O 20 6 2 c= 28 


Total ... 14 40 I4 10 = 78 


While the Hybrid Teas are thus welcomed for their 
many extra merits, much regret is felt by the older rosarian 
at the loss of the rich red Rose, the pride of former days. 
This is felt so keenly that a great effort is being made by 
the hybridizer to ‘call back,’ as it were, our Horace 
Vernets, A. K. Williams, and kindred reds, with the restored 
blooming power and extended blooming period which some 
well considered and fortunate cross may one day give us. 
There is really no reason to despair of success in such 
an attempt; a Leslie Holland, Hugh Dickson, and others 
bring cheery news of a happy future. Yes, we shall yet see 
our old favourites ‘“ called back” with renewed vitality and 
enhanced youthful charms. | 


' 
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Then notice the Pernetiana break leading back by 
another road to the rich yellow of our old and enfeebled 
Maréchal Niel; and the new and wonderful mixture of 
colours, with charming beauty of form of our Lyons Rose, 
a break which opens out possibilities and probabilities on 
which the imagination can revel, and the longing of the 
older Rosarian for its speedy advent keenly develop. The 
extension of hybridization to other species of the Genus Rosa 
is also yielding happy results, as it is giving us a rambling 
and climbing class with striking forms of adaptation to 
decorative purposes, as in the wichuraiana type. Our vigorous 
‘“‘ Dorothy Perkins” are throwing over many an old ruin a. 
rich mantle of green, adorned with delicate colours of tinted 
silver and glowing crimson. 


The number of untried forms of Rose life thus poured 
out upon us is increasing with an annual acceleration which 
is as embarrassing as it is hopeful. Amongst the plenitude 
of them born to a brief unknown existence amongst us 
must be some—are surely some—which we would willingly 
retain to enhance our happiness instead of letting them pass 
into oblivion unseen, unknown and unloved, if we could only 
by some means mark their advent and winnow them out 
from amongst the fleeting multitude. How can this be done? 
the Gold Medal does not—cannot do it, valuable as its purpose 
is. Our experience proves that it is a net which catches at 
times the useless, while its meshes allow many of the most 
worthy to pass through to years of unappreciation and loss 
before countless worshippers of the beautiful have grasped 
the prize within their reach. Take the case of Frau Karl 
Druschki, Mrs. Theo. Roosevelt, and Pharisder. How long 
were they in commerce before they were discovered? The 
last one is yet waiting for the due appreciation which is sure 
to come. The great and ever increasing mass of Rose 
growers, on however humble a scale, are asking and longing 
for guidance by some acknowledged authority through the 
labyrinth of Roses thus thrown at their feet. Can the Council 
of our National Rose Society, the fittest and best to under- 
take the work, not be induced to consider, and, if possible, 
devise some scheme to meet this much felt want? 
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Extract from ‘‘ The Garden,’ November, 4th, 1911. 


May I, through the medium of THE GARDEN, suggest for the 
consideration of the National Rose Society a scheme for the recognition 
of those Roses which have not obtained the honour of a’ gold medal, 
but which time has proved do most richly deserve some suitable mark 
of distinction on account of their practical worthiness. Suggested Scheme: 


- National Rose Society’s Award of Merit. 


To be open to Roses which have been in commerce not less than 
three (?) nor more than eight (?) seasons, which best fulfil the 
conditions of merit of bloom, merit of blooming, merit of growth, 
and merit of hardiness. The award to be limited to not more than 
four (?) each year. The distinction to be due to the best Roses 
only, entirely unmindful of nationality or other differences. The 
award, with particulars of each successful Rose, to be published 
in the Rose Annual. All Roses awarded this distinction to have 
‘*N.R.S. Merit 19—” attached to their names in the Official 
Catalogue of Roses. A selection committee to be composed of 
nurserymen and amateurs, members of the National Rose Society, 
to be chosen at the Annual Meeting of the Society, and called the 
‘‘ Award of Merit Committee.”’ 


The object in the promotion of this award is to assist the ever- 
increasing number of persons who love Roses, but who can grow only 
a limited number and have no special opportunities for forming a correct 
judgment on newer Roses, by directing their attention to the best 
among those issued which have undergone a trial at the hands of 
experts. The definitions should be: 


Bloom—Form, colour, fragrance, and duration, but not necessarily size, 
as it should include exhibition, garden and decorative Roses; and 
want of fragrance ought not to debar such an exceptional case as, 
say, Frau Karl Druschkt. 


Blooming—Freedom and Continuance. 
Growth—Vigour and Healthiness. 
Hardiness—A bility to stand our climate as a Garden Rose. 


This is put forth merely as a tentative suggestion towards the 
formation of a scheme to fill a much-felt blank. It is not intended to 
throw the slightest reflection on gold medal awards, although, from the 
lack of personal knowledge of the general character and habits of the 
Rose under judgment, some may have in the past turned out misplaced 
and misleading, whilst most meritorious Roses are still without ‘‘a 
handle to their names.” Besides such a careful and authoritative 
distinction would, no doubt, finds its place in our best trade catalogues. 


The gold medal is the immediate recognition and reward of the 
labours and sacrifice of the raiser, an encouragement and stimulant to a 
healthy rivalry for fame and fortune, from which the public ultimately 
benefit. 


The order of merit is the friendly guide to the public through the 
labyrinth of Roses which ‘clamorously appeal for favour, It also casts a 
reflex ‘glory’? on the raiser, especially those who from unfavourable 
circumstances may have missed the deserved distinction of a gold medal. 


T. S. ALLISON. 
Garmondsway House, 
Coxhoe. 
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The Rose Season of 1911. 


At the Vicarage, Heddon-on-the-Wall, 
Northumberland. 


By the Rev. W. G. PRINGLE. 


Part I.—GENERAL.—The summer of 1g11I was remark- 
able here, as elsewhere, for its length, and for its abundant 
sunshine, drought, and heat. It followed a most unusually 
mild winter, during which hardly any snow fell, and frosts 
were slight and few. March and early April were cold 
‘enough to give a useful check to the too forward Roses, 
but from April 12th to the end of May, we had only one 
degree of frost recorded (May 2nd). May was a lovely 
month, with splendid summer-like weather, and the Roses 
came on so wonderfully that the prospects of a remarkable 
season seemed very bright. It certainly was remarkable, 
but not as one had hoped. Roses ‘bloomed three weeks 
earlier than usual—from mid-June instead of from about 
July 8th (as is more usual here), and in general the first | 
crop of flowers was good. Then the drought caught them. 
The rainfall came in driblets which merely damped the 
leaves and surface soil; continual sunshine dried and cracked 
the ground, and watering became so heavy a task that at 
last I gave it up in despair. After the heavy rain of June 
23rd and 24th—2:66 inches in the two days—there were no 
more useful rains until July 4th and 5th, and July 2oth 
and 21st, and these were not nearly sufficient. The drought 
kept down the weeds — but that was very poor consolation 
for bleached Roses. Roses seeded remarkably—all kinds of 
varieties. I have never seen this happen before. — I 
gathered and have kept some of the seed pods, but not 
many. The blooms were very fleeting and soon fell. 
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Part II. — ParticuLars. — Owing to large plantings 
in the previous autumn to replace discarded varieties, 
my stock of Rose plants in 1911 was the finest that 
my garden has yet had. Yet the heat and drought 
made the season the worst I have experienced. The 
reds were (except at the beginning of the season) simply 
a failure, with one notable exception—Hugh Dickson. I 
think this must be a deep rooting Rose. Right through 
the blazing sunshine and droughty season, it went cheer- 
fully on, producing capital blooms, full, and of good colour, 
when every other red Rose, such as Liberty, Richmond, 
General McArthur, and Captain Hayward, were thin, 
bleached, and worthless. Perhaps General McArthur was 
the next best—but far behind. Liberty and Richmond came 
(during the worst of the drought) of a bleached, pinky 
colour, and Captain Hayward, though in a shady place, 
was almost a failure. C. J. Grahame, of which I have 
some fifty plants, well established, was an absolute failure. 
I do not think I cut more than half a dozen really good 
blooms during the whole season. This Rose with me 
always does best in autumn, and best of all in a wet, cool 
autumn, for it seems to revel in mild rainy weather. Last 
year the plants were simply stunted, dwarfed, dried up and 
wretchedly thin—the worst Rose in the garden, though I 
have seen it almost the best of the reds, in a wet year. 
The. great excellence of Hugh Dickson is, that it seems to 
do as well in a wet season as in a dry one, and it comes 
of fine fulness, perfect form, and good colour, in all 
weathers. The wet summer of 1910 proved this, so far as 
my garden is concerned. Of the yellows, Madame Ravary 
was good, especially at first, poorer in autumn ; and most of 
the others were very fair, though tending to thinness. Frau 
Karl Druschki was quite good, and the pinks were fair, 
especially Caroline Testout and the Lyons Rose. The fuller 
Roses did best, the thin blooms such as Countess of Gosford 
and Betty had their thinness too much accentuated by the 
drought. The reds, with the one exception noted, were the 
worst of all. Mildew began early, was all too prevalent, 


A HAPPY COMBINATION OF ROSES AND LILIES IN THE FRONT GARDEN 
OF A COTTAGE. 


LUCIDA PLENA. 


Digitized by Google 
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and needed much spraying with cyllin wash. Green fly 
was very troublesome—though I can easily keep this plague 
down with tobacco wash. From the long fine season, I had 
expected good well ripened wood. I was disappointed. The 
summer growths did not come on. They had not enough 
moisture. This, of course, helped greatly to explain the 
failure of the autumn crop. Growth of new wood began so 
late that nothing but the very late onset of winter prevented 
the shoots from sudden death; and even as it is, I fear the 
severe frosts of February, 1912, have done much damage. 
I may say that when digging some holes about 18 inches 
or more in depth (for posts) early in October, long after the 
weather had broken, and fairly good rains set in, I found 
the ground exceedingly dry below one foot in depth, though 
the surface was then quite wet. There could hardly be more 
effective testimony to the severity of the drought. The new 
wood, however, had fairly open weather, and continued to 
grow until January, 1912. During last summer, the highest 
temperature recorded in this garden, on a cold north wall, 
was 83 degrees on August gth. 


To give some idea of the effect of the Rose Season of 
IgI11 upon my Roses as compared with that of an ordinary 
season, I may state that in r1g10 out of my goo Rose 
plants 75 per cent. were excellent and the rest good or fair. 
Whereas in 1911, about Io per cent. were excellent, 15 per 
cent. good, 20 per cent. fair, 20 per cent. poor, and the 
remaining 35 per cent. bad. 


At Middleton-on-the-Wolds, East 
Yorkshire. 


By W. BOYES. 


The Rose season here was a very early one; the 
drought in May and early June, with hot sunshine every 
day, forqing the plants into bloom before the growth 
was fully made. However, on the 2oth of June the rain 
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came and continued for ten days. The blooms then were 
fairly fine, and I was looking forward to having a good 36 
‘for the National, only to be disappointed by another heavy 
thunderstorm three days before the show. All through July 
the heat was too much for the H.P.’s and the thinner 
varieties of H.T.’s. Red rust was very prevalent after 
July, and the H.P.’s were nearly devoid of foliage. I 
much prefer an ordinary season for Roses to the abnormal 
one of Ig1lI. 


Of the new Roses, Gloire de Chédane Guinoisseau 
(H.P.) was very fine early in the season, the colour being 
superb, and afterwards Mrs. Foley Hobbs (T.) was grand, 
one bloom being so fine that I went to the Festival of 
Empire Autumn Exhibition so that I might exhibit it. 
Unfortunately it would not stand the journey in good 
condition. The Rose of the year with me was Frau 
Karl Druschki, which was fine from June to ‘November. 


At Wyreside, Lancaster. 


By R. L. GARNETT. 


Probably we had more rain in North Lanoashire than 
our friends in the South. For instance, our lawns kept 
their greenness, our pastures were sufficient, and our hay 
crops satisfactory. Nevertheless our Roses were much below 
the mark. They suffered not merely from lack of rain, 
though we wanted rain badly, but more than anything 
from the lack of ‘moisture in the air to swell the buds 
and help them develop. There were no wholesome refreshing 
dews. All was dry and dry always; roots below, foliage 
and buds above. Although there was no dew, we had 
plenty of mildew, which wrecked our prospects; mildew 
such as we have never before experienced, coming early 
and doing much damage. : 
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We had no handy supply of water, so we did nothing; 
neither watered nor sprayed. The result was, of course, 
unsatisfactory. We managed to meet our few engagements 
at the shows, but with nothing to spare and without pride. 
There was never any wealth of exhibition blooms, the bulk 
coming thin and small, as if gasping for breath and longing 
for a drink. Even those good old decoratives, Testout and 
Chatenay, failed us. Ravary, Lyon, Le Progres, and the 
yellows generally, did badly, and we looked to Druschki 
in vain. Dean Hole, Maman Cochet, Mertchersky, and 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy stood by us. Mildew somewhat checked 
the growth, but what we have to cut back to this year will 
be found, we hope, quite strong enough, and well ripened. 


As regards the soil and subsoil of our garden, we have six 
inches of soil and then solid blue clay to any depth. In 
fact, our Rose beds are simply cut out of the clay and 
filled three feet deep with a mixture of sods, cow and horse 
manure, charcoal and bones. The ground is on a slope 
and each bed is drained into its neighbour below it, and 
the superfluous water finally carried away by one large 
drain. Standards grow well and give us most of our best 
blooms ; and such varieties as Mildred Grant, Bessie Brown, 
William Shean, Dean Hole, the Lyons Rose, Madame 
Mélanie Soupert, and also the Teas, make grand wood, 
whereas as dwarfs they seem to dislike the knife and make 
but poor heads. 


At West Bergholt, Colchester, Essex. 


By OSMOND G. ORPEN, Vice-President N.R.S. 


The great drought and heat experienced here in 1911 
have not, I think, prejudicially affected the plants for the 
coming season, but, owing to the general mildness of the 
winter, they are in more active growth than should be the 
case so early. The first growth last year was much above 
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the average in strength, especially in the case of the Teas, 
and with more favourable conditions the blooms should 
have been the best for some seasons. Good second growth 
was made, but the majority of the blooms were small, as 
were also the later ones. The wood, of course, ripened 
thoroughly and there are very few coarse, sappy shoots. The 
recent 17 degrees of frost does not appear to have done the 
slightest harm, as I have failed to find a piece of damaged 
wood. I had blooms much later than usual, _ several 
were cut at Christmas, and a beautiful one of Frau Karl 
Druschki as late as January 24th. 


At Margaretting, near Ingatestone, Essex. 


By H. ROBINS. 


Owing to the heavy soil on which I grow my Roses 
and constant hoeing, I found that the dry spring and early 
summer had very little effect on my plants, and they made 
good growth and looked very promising. When show time 
came the buds refused to open, owing, I think, to the dry 
state of the atmosphere, but two evenings before a show I 
used to spray all the plants, foliage, and buds just showing 
colour, with soft water that had been standing in the sun 
all day, and this I found worked wonders. I found my 
plants made very little secondary growth, and those fine 
perpetual flowering garden Roses, such as Joseph Hill, 
Perle von Godesberg, &c., did not send up those strong, 
fleshy shoots from the base on which we get panicles of 
bloom, which look so lovely in the garden; hence, I had a 
poor display of bloom in August and early September. 
Another noticeable effect the drought had on my plants 
was the extraordinary number of suckers I had on the 
standards, and also the tendency I have found it had to make 
them root deeply, the roots of budded briar cuttings sending 
out roots nearly at right angles straight down into the 
ground. My soil is a strong adhesive loam and clay subsoil. 
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By L. S. PAWLE. 


As I only moved into my present house at Beacons- 
field in the autumn of 1910, my experience in Rose 
culture in this district is confined to one season. I find I 
have an ideal soil for Roses, a loamy clay. The soil in 
this district varies considerably, a quarter of a mile to the 
north of my house the soil is chalky, and a few hundred 
yards to the south it is a gravel soil. Several of my 
neighbours are Rose enthusiasts, and have lately taken to 
exhibiting, and the infection is spreading. About the end 
of October, tg10, I planted about a thousand plants in 
beds, holding from ten to twenty plants in a bed—each bed 
contains one variety of Rose only, the majority of them 
being H.T.’s and Teas—the H.P.’s consist of the following 
—Mrs. John Laing, Gustave Piganeau, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Horace Vernet, Hugh Dickson, Chas. J. Grahame, and 
Ulrich Brunner. I found the continual sunshine not very 
beneficial to the H.T.’s, but the H.P.’s and Teas did 
_ splendidly and produced some magnificent blooms. None 
of my plants had any watér except what nature provided them 
with, and in spite of the intense heat, with few exceptions, 
made fine growth, the wood was strong and ripened 
early. I attribute this to deep trenching and keeping the 
hoe at work between the plants during the dry weather. 
The two varieties with me that suffered the most through 
the drought were Mildred Grant and Mrs. John Bateman, 
H.T.’s. The varieties which gave the finest blooms were . 
William Shean, Mamie, Dean Hole, Joseph Hill, Mme. 
Constant Soupert (superb), Molly S. Crawford, Dr. 
O’Donel Browne (very good), Geo. C. Waud (which kept its 
colour notwithstanding the glaring sun) and Pierre Notting. 
Of the H.P.’s, Ulrich Brunner did the best, making good wood 
and giving some fine blooms. My great disappointment was 
that all my Roses were too early for the exhibitions, they being 
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at their best from June 15th to the 25th. I was only able 
to show at Windsor on June 28th, but I look forward to 
having some fine blooms this summer from the hard and 
well-ripened wood. Insects and mildew did not trouble me 
much, the latter paid me a visit quite late in the season, 
but with the aid of some Cyllin soft soap, water, and a 
syringe, I was soon able to get rid of my unwelcome 
visitor. 


At Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex. 


By Dr. A. H. WILLIAMS, Vice-President N.R.S. 


The Weather.—The winter of 1gro-11 held on bitterly 
till nearly the middle of April. But when spring did come 
it passed almost at once into high summer. Throughout 
May the readings of our thermometers would have shamed 
an ordinary midsummer. There was very little rain; only 
1°6 inches fell up to the 30th of the month. This hot, 
dry weather continued for the first week or two of June, 
but the latter half of the month was dull, damp, and cool. 
Then, from July ist, began our long, torrid stretch of 
almost tropical weather, which lasted till about the middle 
of September. Our rainfall for July was only o'6-in., and 
that for August 1°6-ins. 


The Effect on our Roses of this unusual sequence of 
weather conditions was somewhat as follows :—The first 
break of the shoots was late in starting. But the sudden 
plunge into summer brought things on at a great pace— 
too great a pace; there was no time for growth. I have 
notes of nearly all my poly. poms., Chinas, and H.T.’s, 
and a few of my H.P.’s, as being in bloom in the first 
week in June. The early flowers were not good; many 
were mis-shapen and had green centres, probably as the 
result of the late frosts; and, on account of their hurried 
development, nearly all were thin and with no substance or 
lasting power. Soon after the middle of June my exhibition 
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Roses were at their best. But the dull, damp weather at 
the end of the month spoilt most of my blooms, many of 
the buds rotting off without opening. Then there was a 
recovery for the early part of July; but the continuation 
of the drought had a disastrous effect on both the 
quantity and the quality of the blooms produced for the 
rest of the summer and the early autumn. The change 
in September did not come soon enough to help us for 
the Autumn Show, but the mild weather till the end of 
the year gave us an unuSually good supply of flowers till 
well into the winter. The wichuraianas and multifloras 
were curiously affected ; those which bloom early came out 
a little sooner than usual, but the cool weather at the end 
of June gave them a prolonged period of flowering, such 
varieties as Jersey Beauty or Alexandre Girault lasting for 
eight or nine weeks. The later varieties, however, had 
their season sadly curtailed by the July drought, the blooms 
being soon scorched by the sun. I noticed very few of the 
stray autumn blooms that one usually expects to find on 
many of the wichuraianas. 


My plants were unusually free from mildew throughout 
the season. But there seems to have been a widespread 
epidemic of “leaf scorch” in the month of June. I 
noticed this particularly on crimson-flowered kinds, chiefly 
H.P.’s, but also on some H.T.’s and one wichuraiana, 
Ruby Queen. I was interested to note that, of the 
varieties affected, those plants which had been previously 
sprayed with Cyllin or Jeyes’ Horticultural Wash were 
comparatively free. 


At Whetstone, Middlesex. 


By G. W. COOK, Hon. Treasurer N.R.S. 


The lessons to be learnt from the exceptional heat and 
drought of last summer seem to be (1) deep cultivation 
and (2) the constant use of the Dutch hoe on the surface. 
When making up my Rose beds three years ago the soil 
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was thoroughly trenched from two to three feet in depth, 
and being a rich fibrous loam (the virgin soil of an old 
pasture), the heat caused none of those cracks and fissures 
we all dread. Watering was out of the question, but the 
hoe maintained a loose covering of fine soil on the 
surface, which reduced evaporation to the lowest minimum 
possible under the circumstances. Most of the plants 
suffered in a hitherto unexperienced fashion from the 
extreme heat. Some sorts became entirely denuded of 
foliage, and one bed of eighteen plants of Mrs. W. H. 
Cutbush in particular had literally not a dozen leaves left 
among them, while others, notably two beds of Hugo 
Roller and Prince de Bulgarie, have seldom had such a 
wealth of foliage and abundant, but small, flowers. With 
some varieties growth came nearly to a standstill (the 
Lyons Rose for one), but others produced hard well ripened 
shoots, rather short in length but fairly sturdy, especially 
the more vigorous dwarf Teas, such as the Cochets and 
W. R. Smith, which have never given me such fine growth 
before. The blooming season of the climbers was much 
restricted and most of this class failed to throw up the 
long thick shoots from the base, from which we usually 
expect to obtain the following season’s bloom. The vigour 
of the plants as a whole seemed to be unimpaired, for 
directly the rain came in any quantity active growth set in 
and continued until late in the autumn. The most 
noticeable result of the season was its effect upon the 
bloom; buds half open one evening were full blown and 
drooping by ten o’clock the next morning, the bloom being 
very undersized, and. many varieties (such as Frau Karl 
Druschki and Hugh Dickson in particular) seemed to take 
upon themselves a new type and opened only semi-double 
—in fact, at the worst part of the hot period, Hugh 
Dickson only carried two or three rows of petals and the 
large yellow eye in the centre stood out conspicuously. 
Truly the Rose is a wonderful plant! In July and 
August a temperature verging on 100 degrees which, in 
January and early February, has dropped to a few degrees 
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above zero, and yet out of two thousand plants I cannot 
find one dead, and this with no protection beyond a little 
drawing up of the soil into the crowns of the dwarfs. 


At Enfield, Middlesex. 


By COURTNEY PAGE. 


With me Igi1i was the worst Rose year I have ever 
known. The plants came through the winter well, and out 
of something like 1,000 I only lost a dozen, and singularly, 
all of one variety, Lyons Rose. Up to the last week in 
May all went well, the plants were making fine growths, 
the weather all that one could wish for, and everything 
pointed toward a record year. Unfortunately we then had 
a cold spell for four days and nights, and it was very soon 
apparent that the first crop of blooms was doomed. The 
plants gave one the appearance of having been rapidly 
forced and then subjected to a very severe check, the 
growths becoming weakly and blind. The H.P.’s seemed to 
suffer the worse. Out of a row of 45 A. K. Williams I 
never had a bloom, the same with Horace Vernet and Her 
Majesty, while Capt. Hayward took it into his head to run 
up blind shoots to the height of six to eight feet. Mrs. 
John Laing was the only variety that gave any blooms, 
but they were all very small and thin. The H.T.’s were 
not quite so bad. Mrs. Myles Kennedy, Mildred Grant and 
Alice Lindsell, were badly deformed or else came semi- 
double with green centres, but Mrs. H. Brocklebank, G. C. 
Waud and Wm. Shean were never before so fine. Caroline 
Testout came almost white and incurved. Very few of the 
Teas bloomed, the buds were deformed, and many dropped 
off. Of those that did come to anything, the petals were 
limp and almost colourless, giving them the appearance of 
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stale blooms. Without exception the Cochets were quartered, 
and Madame Jules Gravereaux came a dirty washed out 
buff pink. No rain was deposited in my garden during 
July and August—though within a few hundred yards on 
the last Saturday in July two inches fell in a little over an 
hour. The plants during that period remained stationary, 
but in the late autumn they sent up some fine growths 
from the base—too late to give any flowers—which have 
not ripened properly, and it now remains to be seen what 
effect the recent severe weather has had on_ them. 
Strange to say mildew has been almost entirely absent. It 
has also been most noticeable that where the wood that should 
have carried the first blooms was left on the plants, it has 
died. 


At Willesden, Middlesex. 


By a Working Gardener. 


On Midsummer day the prospect of Roses here was 
very good, but it was then feared that if the hot weather 
continued it would bring many blooms out before the 
Show. In fact, the season was so very early that on the 
first day of June flowers could be gathered of Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux, Mme. Ravary, Mme. Alfred Carriére and a 
dozen other varieties. A few days of hot sun at the 
beginning of July brought out the Roses rapidly, but out 
of hundreds of Frau Karl Druschki’s not a single flower 
was fit for exhibition. There were very few good blooms 
of any kind in August, but during the autumn the flowers 
of many varieties were particularly good. In October some 
of the pillar Roses here had unusually large hips. One 
result of the very hot summer is to be seen in the well- 
ripened shoots on our plants, which promises well for the 
Rose Season of 1912. 
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At Dropmore, Berks. 


By the Rev. J. B. SHACKLE. 


In this garden the great drought of last summer 
brought home to the Rose grower in the plainest possible 
way the necessity of deep cultivation. Our ordinary soil is 
light and shallow, and in consequence, by the middle of 
July the garden was a sorry sight, except in those parts 
where the natural soil has been excavated and replaced by 
better. We have difficulties in the matter of watering and 
very little is done, but as soon as hot dry weather sets in, 
we put on a light mulch of peat moss: litter and find it 
very useful. On the whole Roses, especially in a new bed 
where the soil had been made specially good, did much 
better than I expected in such extraordinary weather. We 
had plenty of bloom throughout the summer and _ less 
mildew than usual. The flowers were inclined to be small 
and thin, but held out well until September; then they 
rested for a time. but bloomed again in late autumn, and 
even in December we had some useful flowers, certainly 
better than in previous years. The summer of 1911 taught 
one more forcibly than ever the importance of deep 
cultivation and an untiring use of the hoe. 


Sulhamstead, near Reading, Berks. 


By JOHN T. STRANGE. 


The immediate effect of the drought and excessive heat 
of last summer was very visible in the small and quickly 
forced out blooms, many of which were spoilt in the early 
bud, especially the darker sorts. The good effect of early 
autumn planting, deep cultivation, and surface hoeing in hot 
weather, was well shown; a bed of some 150 bushes planted 
in early November, tg1o, did remarkably well, and made 
excellent growth of a sturdy character, promising well for 
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the coming Rose season. On the other hand, some which 
were spring planted barely survived the trying summer. 
The Roses were freer than usual from insect pests, 
mildew, etc., with the exception of a bad attack of sawfly 
larve, which seemed general in this district. Needless 
to say, the lighter H.T.’s were very much to the 
front, notably such kinds as Pharisder, Princesse Marie 
Mertchersky, and the like, whilst the sun brought out some 
lovely tints on the deeper yellow varieties. 


At Foot’s Cray, Kent. 


By C. E. SHEA, Vice-President N.R.S. 


The soil is a stiff and deep loam, holding moisture 
well. No water was given to the plants throughout the 
~ whole season. The Teas and H.T.’s made growth of ex- 
ceptional strength and vigour, and the blooms were fully 
up to the average, except in a few instances, where they 
were rather thin. The H.P.’s suffered somewhat, and were 
not quite up to standard. The Autumn Roses were not 
good, owing to the increasing dryness of the soil, causing 
poor summer growth and development. 


At Sanderstead, Surrey. 


By H. L. WETTERN. 


In a fairly sheltered garden, light chalky soil, and 
situation sloping away towards the south, the abnormal 
heat of 1911 had a marked effect on my Rose plants. 
The first blooms appeared only a few days earlier than 
usual—I had Carmine Pillar and The Dawson Rose out on 
May 25th—but the continued spell of heat soon rushed 
everything into full bloom. In quality the blooms were 
unusually good, nothing happening to check the fast 
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upward rush of sap. As a newly fledged exhibitor, how I 
longed for a show in the middle of June, when the plants 
were in full bloom; beds of Bessie Brown, Lady Ashtown, 
Dean Hole, and William Shean—medal blooms that might 
have been—and no shows in sight for a fortnight! I 
pulled through the shows, but without a single Caroline 
Testout, William Shean, or Mrs. W. J. Grant in my 
boxes, and ‘the quality of the late exhibition blooms was 
by no means creditable. What I suffered in this respect, 
however, I gained by the thorough ripening of the wood, and 
the plants now in February look as strong and sturdy as I 
have ever seen them. Buds also have taken exceptionally 
well, and with an average English summer—neither too 
wet nor too hot—the prospects of a successful season look 
decidedly ‘ rosy.” 


At Canterbury, Kent. 


SS 


By C. C. WILLIAMSON. 


Having a well-tilled surface and six feet of rich clay 
on a subsoil of chalk, I flattered myself that however dry 
the summer I need have no uneasiness about my Roses. 
But I was soon undeceived, for after the roth of July 
there was a marked deterioration in the size, quality, and 
staying power of the blooms, and by the end of the month 
there was hardly a good Rose to be had. Strangely enough, 
a friend of mine, with a garden of the lightest possible 
loam, alongside the river, was far more fortunate, and able 
to cut quite nice blooms right through August, doubtless 
due to the soil retaining a cool bottom from the proximity 
of the river. But the deep soil in my garden, which should 
have proved sufficiently retentive of moisture, quite failed to 
uphold its character in such abnormal weather. 


From the above particulars it will be gathered what 
was the effect of the dry weather of last summer on Roses 
growing in heavy soil. 
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On the Edge of Salisbury Plain. 


By the Rev R. POWLEY. 


Rose growing on a chalk subsoil, where the chalk 
comes in places within a foot of the surface is never a very 
easy matter. In 1g11 it was harder than ever, and a year 
which opened with great expectations, and gave in the end 
of May and early June the most lovely blooms of unrivalled 
‘depth of colour, ended in almost heartbreaking failure. The 
main harvest of bloom lasted a brief week in the dry air and 
dazzling sun, and no real second bloom ever struggled into 
being. The plants were clean and strong, but all life in 
them seemed to be suspended, and many actually withered 
up, in spite of very heavy douches of water twice applied 
—(ordinary watering was of no use). For long there was no 
growth, but later on good stocky shoots pushed up in most 
of the plants, which give good promise for the year to come. 
One cannot say there was no flower, but it was so small, so 
thin, so dry, so gone-in-a-day, that it was not worth cutting 
even for house decorations. We probably, in this neighbour- 
hood, had less rain than most places, and our particular 
square mile missed even the thunder showers many of our 
immediate neighbours enjoyed. For the month of July our 
rainfall was o°12 in., for the five months May-September 
5°70 ins. It was, take it all-in-all, the saddest of my 23 years’ 
Rose growing; may it be long before we have such an 
‘‘ old-fashioned summer” again. 
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Roses and Oysters. 


By the Rev. R. POWLEY. 


Neu Desint Eputis Rose. 


A good many of our readers may well ask what is the 
bond of union between Roses and Oysters, that justifies their 
discussion together in a Rose Annual. The mystery was 
successfully solved at Colchester, the home of Roses and 
oysters, and solved through the courtesy and kindly thought 
of His Worship the Mayor, in asking so many of his friends 
of the Rose world to be his guests at the Annual Colchester 
Oyster Feast. 


The Mayor, Alderman Frank Cant, is a familiar name 
and figure to rosarians at the leading shows of the kingdom, 
and we have known him there as a champion grower of Roses, 
but to few of us had it been given to see him in all the bravery 
of his office, lording it over his fellow-citizens. And truly we 
were not disappointed in him in this new réle. How could we 
be? Had he not thought out every little detail that would 
make his guests enjoy and remember their day? A special 
train was provided at Liverpool Street for those who came 
from a distance, and carried them back again at nightfall. 
Motor cars and other carriages gaily decorated ‘‘ For the 
' Mayor’s Guests’ were ready to convey them to and from the 
Town Hall. And then on tables, laden with trophies from 
the Rose Shows, in the shape of silver cups, was a perfect 
autumn glory of Roses from the famed Braiswick Rose 
Gardens, while “the Natives’ of Colchester, side by side with 
the Roses and in equal abundance and excellence, awaited the 
arrival and attention of the guests. Perhaps it is kind and 
wise to pass in silence over the subsequent slaughter, and say 
that the toast list provided another treat in the excellent 
speeches given by the Mayor himself, and some of his more 
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distinguished guests, among whom may be mentioned an 
attaché of the Chinese Legation (replying in the unavoidable 
absence of the Chinese Ambassador, the chief guest of the 
day), the Lord Mayor of London, Professor Silvanus Thomp- 
son, and Sir William Ramsay, Sir A. K. Rollit, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Darling, and the Member for Colchester. 


If Roses graced the tables, one table at least was devoted 
to Rose growers, and the National Rose Society was well 
represented by its President, its Secretary, its Treasurer, two 
ex-Presidents, an ex-Treasurer, and many other members, 
professional and amateur. Some of us felt that it was at least 
one of the events of the Rose year, which should find grateful 
mention in the Rose Annual for 1g12. It was the Annual 
Oyster Feast, but Mr. Cant, with a happiness all his own, 
combined it with, if he did not actually turn it into, a 
symposium of Rose growers, who desire to offer him their 
hearty congratulations on the success of his year’s mayoralty, 
and to assure him of their charming and grateful memory of 
Colchester and its unrivalled blend of Roses and Oysters. 
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Roses for Market. 


By Dr. A. H. WILLIAMS, Vice-President N.R.S. 


One day in March last year, through the kindness of 
Mr. R. F. Felton, I had the privilege of seeing something 
of a side of Rose growing that is but little known to most 
rosarians. I refer to the cultivation of Roses, either as pot 
plants or as cut flowers, for Covent Garden and other markets. 
Our party included Mr. Lindsell, the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 
Mr. Courtney Page, Mr. F. Cant,and Mr. Prince; and what 
we had the pleasure of inspecting was, I think, a revelation 
to all of us. 


It is quite usual to imagine that the beautiful out-of-season 
Roses that one sees in the shops in the early spring have 
been imported from France; so it was a pleasant surprise 
indeed to find not only that thousands of these Roses are 
grown within a few miles of London, but also that many 
from the same district are sent to supply the Paris market. 
Very few people outside the trade even dream that this 
British industry has reached its present magnitude. Driving 
out from London along the road to Ware, one is impressed 
by the immense sea of glass houses extending almost without 
a break from Ponders End to Ware. These houses shelter 
all sorts and kinds of crops, fruit, vegetables, and flowers. 
But as our business is with Roses we need not trouble about 
other things. We visited a number of these glass nurseries, 
but I wish to call attention to two in particular; in the one 
they have specialised in growing specimen Rose plants in 
pots; the other is noted for its cut blooms alone. 


The former of these, Turnford Hall Nurseries, belonging 
to Thomas Rochford & Sons, Ltd., comprises some thirty acres 
of glass, This is quite distinct from similar establishments 
belonging to other meinbers of the same family. That of 
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Mr. J. Rochford is about the same size; while Mr. E. Rochford’s 
is slightly smaller. Of course, the whole of Mr. T. Rochford’s 
thirty acres is not given up to Roses. He is famous for his ferns, 
his palms, his crotons, and many other things besides. But, 
glorious as these were, it was the Roses that we went to see. 
To this particular branch of floriculture about five acres of 
glass are devoted; and here we saw the cultivation of 
specimen Rose plants in pots worked to perfection. Roses 
for cut blooms there certainly were, but they were quite 
overshadowed by the specimen plants. These, of course, 
belonged to the decorative classes of Roses; and we found 
them in all stages of development, from newly grafted stocks 
to large trained specimens already gloriously resplendent with 
bloom. Beautiful indeed were many of the small bush plants 
in pots or baskets; but the most impressive part of the 
stock was that made up of large specimens of rambling Roses, 
chiefly wichuraianas and multifloras. These were ingeniously 
trained into every conceivable form that the wit of man could 
devise. There were the regulation pillars, or balloons, or tall 
weeping standards in umbrella form. There were large stars 


and hearts. There was a huge bottle, probably intended to _ 


adorn some lordly brewery. There were arches and pergolas, 
grown in sections to be fitted together as required. There were 
‘‘Long Toms” on their gun carriages. There were windmills 
and Tower Bridges. There were the King and Queen in 
Coronation robes, and devices of Prince of Wales’s feathers 
getting ready for June festivities. And to my mind the most 
beautiful of all was a magnificent model of a large yacht in 
full sail. | 


The supple pliant stems of the wichuraianas seem 
especially to lend themselves to any form of design, and 
their great beauty lies in the fact that they produce their 
crop of flowers throughout the whole length of their stems. 
Those who had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Rochford’s glorious 
exhibit at the National Rose Society’s autumn show in IgI0 
could form some idea of the wealth of bloom to be expected 
from these plants. Truly Mr. Rochford has made himself a 
first master of this beautiful new form of the topiary art. 
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As I have already said, the plants were to be seen in 
alt stages. The:dormant ones were still out .of doors, but 
in one: of the houses I noticed Mrs. Flight, Crimson 
Rambler, Tausendsch6n, Wedding Bells, and Mrs. Cutbush 
already in bloom. As these plants come to perfection they 
are sent off to market and others are brought in from outside 
to take their places. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
business done can be formed when one is told that 2,000 
plants a week are brought into the houses from outside 
to be started. This, of course, necessitates a weekly output 
of 2,000 finished specimens. Throughout all these houses, with 
their thousands of plants growing luxuriantly and crowded 
together, one was struck by the healthiness of everything. 
I saw not a single aphis and very little mildew. Nicotine 
looks after the one and up-to-date sulphur fumigation the 
other. What a pity that we cannot do the same with our 
outdoor Roses. 


Besides growing for the flower market Mr. Rochford also 
does a large business in propagating plants for the trade. 
‘These are mostly grafted on seedling briars and are distributed 
in May to be ready for forcing in the following season. All 
the best of the new varieties are taken each season and 
tested. They are then propagated in such quantities as their 
selling probabilties are likely to’ justify. A popular novelty 
may be grown by Mr. Rochford in thousands in its second 
or third year. The thoroughly up-to-date freezing plant for 
retarding bulbs, spireas, &c., has not, I believe, so far been 
applied to Roses; but no doubt something of this sort will be 
done to fill up the present winter gap in the Rose-flowering 
season. Incidentally I may mention that the firm provides for 
its employees a very comfortable and well-appointed institute. 
The large hall will seat 250. Provision 1s made for an 
extensive library, music, refreshment, billiards, and other 
games; whilst above all this there is sleeping accommodation 
for about 100 men. 


4 
After leaving this immense hive of floral industry our 
next visit was to a nursery of quite a different character, but 
equally amazing and interesting. Mr. Fred Stevens grows 
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Roses for the cut flower trade only, and a very big business 
he makes of it. He, like Mr. Rochford, has relatives in the 
same line of business. With his father and brothers the 
family must have nearly fifty acres of Roses under glass. 
But my remarks here refer to the establishment of Mr. 
Fred Stevens only. 


He started some twelve years ago with three small 
houses, and he now has some ten or twelve acres of glass 
houses all filled with Roses. His houses are built on a slope 
facing south; and the newer ones are of three-quarter span 
pattern, so as to catch all the possible sunshine. We saw 
some new ones not quite finished, about two acres in extent, 
and next to them were last year’s similar houses with plants 
just coming into bearing; these contained an acre of Mme. 
Abel Chatenay and an acre of Richmond. Beyond these 
again were other houses with plants still further advanced, 
and soon. The varieties that I noted growing there, besides 
the two just mentioned, were Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Bridesmaid, Liberty, ‘White Killarney, and Sunset, with its 
glorious bronze foliage. The plants aré grafted on seed- 
ling briars, and are mostly planted out in beds in the 
natural soil. Comparatively few were grown on _ benches 
in shallow soil, on the Yankee system. Another lot 
was growing in shallow pans 6-in. deep and 18-in. across. 
It is extraordinary what fine growth can be got with 
this shallow rootage; though, of course, the ground plants 
were much more vigorous. 


Just think of an acre of Chatenays, planted close together, 
growing 6-ft. or 7-ft. high and covered with blooms, many of 
them on stems a yard in length. But as the blooms are cut 
for market as soon as they begin to open there never is the 
wonderful display that there might be. One of our party 
laughingly asked Mr. Stevens how much he would take to 
leave one of these large houses uncut, to bloom to its full 
magnificence. Needless to’ say, no price was arranged. 
These same Chatenays have quite a romantic history. 
The plants of this variety in this nursery now number over 
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a quarter otga million. About twelve years ago Mr. Stevens’s 
father was disgusted with the results he had got from Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, and decided to throw them all away. So 
Mr. Fred Stevens brought away with him three small shoots, 
which he proceeded to graft for himself, and from this small 
beginning he has raised the whole of his present immense 
stock. So well did he grow them that Mr. Felton, our cicerone 
on this expedition, always looked out for them in the market, 
and soon showed what could be done with this variety in the 
way of floral decoration. These two gentlemen between them 
have made Mme. Abel Chatenay one of the most popular 
flowers in the English market. Mr. Stevens may be called 
the Prince of Chatenay growers and Mr. Felton the Prince 
of Chatenay artists. 


To give some further idea of the size and importance of 
Mr. Stevens’s business I will quote a few more figures. 
During the winter the heating of his houses takes ten tons of 
coke every day. When the season is in full swing he sends 
to market some 24,000 blooms every day, and on Saturdays 
as many as 36,000. Of these often as many as fifty dozen 
have stems over a yard long. These extra fine specimens 
nearly all find their way to the Paris market as London will 
not pay so high a price forthem. The value of the cut blooms 
is in proportion to the length of the stems and not to the size 
of the flower. With a long stout stem they are not only 
more useful for decorative work, but they last longer in water. 
Mr. Stevens is a believer in the adage, ‘‘If you want a thing 
well done do it yourself.” ‘Till recently he has done practically 
all his own grafting. He has grafted as many as 86,000 in 
a year, and he is wonderfully successful. He showed us a 
batch of 19,000 recently grafted Roses of which only twenty 
had failed to ‘‘take.”’ 


Here, as at Mr. Rochford’s, everything was gloriously 
healthy; no aphis and practically no mildew. The foliage 
was magnificent, and the growth of the plants astounding. 
I never saw such leaves as on his Richmonds, and the tint 
of his Sunset foliage was glorious. Mr. Stevens crops his 
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Roses very hard. He says if they are cropped moderately 
the plants will last almost indefinitely. But as he flowers 
them almost continuously throughout the year the plants 
wear themselves out in about eight or ten years. These 
establishments that I have so imperfectly described are 
only two of many similar ones in the neighbourhood of 
Cheshunt—-that old home of the Rose. Outside ‘the trade”’ 
few people realise to what extent this branch of British 
floriculture has grown during the last twelve or fourteen 
years. In this case, at any rate, we have not been letting 
the foreigner have things all his own way; and in achieving 
this, men like Messrs. Rochford and Messrs. Stevens are doing 
good work for their country as well as for themselves. 
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Roses from Cuftings. 


By the Rev. W. G. PRINGLE. 


In autumn, 1908, I tried a few cuttings from Frau Karl 
Druschki, William Allen Richardson, Helen Keller (one only), 
and some H.P.’s—very fair cuttings, with a heel where possible, 
but they were put in without any elaborate preparations. 
Helen Keller and three Richardsons were merely stuck into 
the ground near the parent plants, and left to sink or swim. 
They all swam, and H. Keller is now a thriving plant. The 
William Allens I gave away. Of the other varieties, so many 
did well that in autumn 1gog, I made a big planting, and 
kept careful account of the youngsters and their progress. 
I enclose the results as copied from my record, but first I 
had better give some details of my methods, and of the 
weather these hapless cuttings had to contend with during 
that winter. 


I selected a piece of ground facing south, to get the 
full sunshine, thinking that our northern climate would be 
too severe if I placed them in any other position. The plot 
was thirty-one feet long by three feet wide at the north end, 
and four feet at the south. In this I dug thirty-seven little 
trenches, from west to east, and planted the cuttings in‘them, 
not perpendicularly, but at an angle of from forty-five to sixty 
degrees, so as to resist the direct pull of the frosts as much 
as possible. I put some sand in most of the trenches, but 
not in all. Most of the cuttings were of very fair quality, 
with a heel. Finally, I put boards, edge upwards, and some 
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eight inches deep, all round the bed, and nailed inch-square 
sticks across at close intervals (like the steps of a ladder) so 
that when severe weather came, I might lay mats or old 
frames across for protection. The planting was begun on 
October 4th, 1909, and completed on October 26th. There were 
in all 163 fairly good cuttings, or an average of about four 
or five to atrench. The first snow fell three days after the bed 
was completed, z.e.,on October 29th; and from that time to the 
middle of May, 1910, we had a continual succession of frosts 
and thaws, the frosts being often very severe, so that for days 
together, when milder weather set in for a time, the ground | 
below was still frozen, and pools of icy water stood all about 
the cuttings, unable to sink in. These conditions were very 
disheartening, but I looked after the plants with care until 
the end of April. On May 2nd, influenza and pleurisy laid 
me up for about six weeks, so that in the final attack of winter 
during May’s first fortnight, they had to take their chance. _ 


On July 25th, I took stock of the plants, as all that were 
living then might be considered ‘‘ good lives.”” There. were 
sixty-seven of them, of which a few were weakly, but nearly © 
all the rest were thriving nicely. Many of them carried quite 
good blooms during the summer, and I did not remove the 
buds if the plants were fairly strong. In the autumn I 
transplanted a large number of them, and was astonished to 
find what a mass of good fibrous roots they had made. I was 
able to carry with each one a large mass of earth, so thickly 
were the roots growing in the soil, and holding it together. 
The plants have gone on very well since then, but so far 
they have grown more slowly than plants budded on briar 
or other stock. They did not bloom very freely last year 
(1911), but the blooms were distinctly good. During the 
recent severe frosts (February, 1912) these plants took 
practically no harm, and are now showing signs of decidedly 
stronger growth. I may add that I have never yet suc- 
ceeded with C. J. Grahame. On the other hand, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Caroline Testout and Hugh Dickson usually 
succeed much better than they did during that inclement 
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winter. I append the detailed list below, with some par- 


ticulars about the weather. 


Date ' 5 & Sg 
of List of Cuttings. os jess 
Planting. Zs (Bos 
| 0 HWS 
1909 
Oct. 4} Baroness Rothschild 25 II 
» I2| Mme. Mélanie Soupert} 1 I 
», 12 | Frau Karl Druschki 14 I 
» 13 | C.J. Grahame 13 fe) 
913-14, Mme. Ravary 20 II 
» 4] Mme. Abel Chatenay | 10 5 
» 14 | Liberty 22 9 
», 14] Hugh Dickson 14 7 
- yy 15 | Mme. Léon Pain 7 3 
9» 15 | Joseph Hill 5 5 
»» 15 | Prince de Bulgarie 7 2 
» 15 | Caroline Testout 6 2 
wy 15 Duke of Edinburgh 6 6 
»5 18 | Comte de Raimbaud 7 3 
», 26! Mrs. J. Laing 6 I 
163 67 


Remarks. 


No sand. 

Sand in the trench. 

Winter too hard,—Sand, 

Is 13 an unlucky number ? 
Strikes readily. 

Better than I expected. 
Ditto.—Sand. 

Expected more.—Sand. 
Does well here.—Sand. 
Very good results. ‘(Sand). 


Disappointing.—Sand. 
Much sand. 
Much sand. 
Poor result for an H. LP. 


The following particulars may help to give some idea of 
the cold my poor cuttings had, at times, to contend against. 
In 1909 between October 24th and the end of the year my 
minimum thermometer on three occasions registered from 


twelve to fourteen degrees of frost. 


In January, 1rgIo, the 


same thermometer indicated twenty-one degrees of frost, 


and in April twelve degrees of frost. 


KWL 
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ROSE ANALYSIS, 1904-1911. 


[Reprinted from the ‘‘ fournal of Horticulture” of November 2nd, 
1911, by the kind permission of the Editor of that journal, at the request of 
the Publications Committee of the Society. A similar analysis of Roses 
appears annually in the ‘* fournal of Horticulture" in either October or 
November. ] 


HE weather of the past Rose season was so very 
ae extraordinary that a few particulars recalling its main 
features and their influence on Rose plants may be of 
interest. The winter of Ig10-11 was, at all events in the 
southern half of England, chiefly noteworthy for its unusual 
warmth, its more than average rainfall, and the almost entire 
absence of snow, so that no injury whatever was done to 
Roses during that season. The pruning month of March 
was in no way remarkable, except as regards the unpleasant 
frequency of rain, which fell on almost every day, but 
mostly in small quantities. The first fortnight in April 
proved very cold, with a few keen night frosts, but afterwards 
the weather continued warm. ‘The distribution of the rainfall 
was peculiar, the first, and also the last, week of the month 
was wet, and the intervening two weeks perfectly dry. 


We now come to the critical month of May, which 
turned out, on the whole, singularly warm throughout, with 
an average fall of rain. As there were in few places any 
harmful frosts, our Rose plants may also be said to have 
passed through the spring as they had done the winter, 
without any check or damage worth mentioning. The first 
ten days of the equally critical month of June were very 
warm, and the plants, aided also by the warmth of the 
previous month, made good: progress, After this, lower 
temperatures prevailed, and on a few nights there were 
unusually sharp frosts for the time of year. But for this 
colder weather the season would have been even a still 
more forward one than it was. The fall of rain in June 
was all crowded into the latter half of the month, when 
there were but three dry days. 
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We have now reached the exhibition month of July. 
The day before the National Rose Society’s Show in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens proved very warm; the succeeding 
night was also warm, and the day itself as hot as the 
previous one. With these two days began an almost 
unprecedented hot and dry period, which lasted until the 
middle of September, or for ten consecutive weeks, which 
on anything like dry soils quite paralysed the growth of 
Rose plants, restricting, in a remarkable manner, their 
flowering throughout the whole of the period in question. 
It was not only the great heat and want of rain which 
were so trying, but also the cloudless skies and hot sunshine, 
and perhaps more than anything, the remarkable dryness 
of the air. There may have been redeeming features, not 
so much perhaps for the current, as the following year. 
For the beneficial effect of continuous sunshine and a very 
limited rainfall upon the soil of our Rose beds is well known, 
to say nothing of the thorough ripening of the shoots of 
the plants themselves, enabling them to withstand winter 
frosts, and allowing of their being transplanted with greater 
certainty of doing well another season. 


In order that the table of Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Teas, and also that of Teas and Noisettes, may be clearly 
understood, it may be advisable at the outset to explain 
once more the system upon which they have been compiled. 
For the last twenty-five years the name of every Rose in 
the first, second, and third prize stands has been taken down 
at the leading Show of the season—that held annually in 
London in July by the National Rose Society. The results 
thus obtained have been tabulated, and the varieties arranged 
in the published tables according to the average number of 
times each Rose was staged at the last eight of those 
exhibitions. This applies to nearly two-thirds of the Roses 
which find places in Tables 1 and 2. For the sorts of more 
recent introduction the longest trustworthy averages are 
given instead; while the still newer kinds are placed 
according to their records for the last exhibition alone. 


Position in present 
Analysis. 
Average Number of 
Times Shown. 
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Table 1.—HYBRID PERPETUALS AND HYBRID TEAS. 
a. aaa 
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No. of times shown 


34 Bessie Brown, H.T. 2 ..| 1899 | A. Dickson & Sons| Creamy white 

44 Dean Hole, H.T. .. se .-| 1904 | A. Dickson & Sons} Pale silvery rose, deeper shaded 
42 Frau Karl Druschki as .-| 1900 | P. Lambert ..| Pure white 

30 Mildred Grant, H.T. oe --; 1g01 | A. Dickson & Sons Ivory white, tinted peach 

32 Mrs. John Laing bee on ..| 1887 | Bennett... .-| Rosy pink 

18 Caroline Testout, H.T. .. .-| 1890 | Pernet-Ducher ..| Bright warm pink 


4! Lyons Rose, H. Ts 3 .-! 1907 | Pernet-Ducher  ..}| Salmon pink, suffused yellow 
21 Ulrich Brunner... as .-|-188r | Levet ..| Cherry red 

25 . B. Clark, H.T. as .-| 1905 | Hugh Dickson .. Deep scarlet, shaded plum 
41 lugh Dickson ae 5 --| 1904 | Hugh Dickson Crimson, shaded scarlet 

33 Florence Pemberton, H. T. --| 1902 | A. Dickson & Sons Creamy white, edged blush 
29 William Shean, H.T. 1906 | A. Dickson & Sons| Pink 


24 Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, H. tT. ' 1903 | The E. G. Hill Co.} Light flesh 
13 Lady Ashtown, H.T 1904 | A. Dickson & Sons} Deep pink 
8 Mrs. W. J. Grant, H.T. .. --| 1895 | A. Dickson & aon Deep rosy pink 


15 A. K. Williams... .-| 1877} J. Schwartz ..| Bright carmine red 
5 Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, H.T.| 1891 | Lambert & Reiter Cream, shaded lemon 

17 Gustave Piganeau we .| 1889 | Pernet-Ducher ..| Carmine, shaded lake 

29 Her Majesty ‘ -.  ..| 1885 | Bennett... ..| Pale rose 

16 Horace Vernet... oa .»| 1866 | Guillot 6b Scarlet crimson, dark shaded 
6 Alice Lindsell, H.T. 1g02 | A. Dickson & Sons Creamy white, pink centre 
7 Suzanne M. Rodocanachi 1883 | Lévéque_... Glowing rose 
I Captain Hayward .. ae 1893 | Bennett .. Light scarlet crimson 

14 Lady Ursula. H.T. 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons| Flesh pink 
5 Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawford "| 1894 | A. Dickson & Sons} Clear rosy pink 
4 Helen Keller as ao 1895 | A. Dickson & Sons} Rosy cerise 
3 Killarney, H.T. ix ..| 1898 | A. Dickson & Sons} Suffused pale pink 
T Marquise Litta, H. oT: «< ..;| 1893 | Pernet-Ducher ..{/ Carmine rose, deeper centre 
2 La France, H. 3 ape 1867 | Guillot se ..| Silvery rose, pale lilac shading 
5 Madame Melanie Soupert, H. T. | 1905 | Pernet-Ducher’ ..| Paleyellow, suffused carmine 
4 Ulster : 1899 | A. Dickson & Sons} Salmon pink 


7 Lady Movra. Beauclerc, H, T. 2 rgor1 | A. Dickson & Sons} Madder rose, with silvery reflex 
II Alfred Colomb... a .»] 1865 | Lacharme .. .-| Bright red 


4 Charles Lefebvre .. os -.| 1861 | Lacharme .. Rich velvety crimson 

14 Mrs. J. Bateman, H.T. .-| 1905 | A. Dickson & Sons Deep china rose 

2 Mone ie Grahame, H. T. --{ 1905 | A. Dickson & Sons} Very bright crimson 

10 Mamie --| 1901 | A. Dickson & es Dull rose carmine 

13 Oberhofgartner Terks, H.T. .. 1901 | N. Welter .. ..| Ivory white, tinted lilac rose 
Comte de Raimbaud a“ ..| 1868 | Roland as Clear crimson 
Dr. O’Donel Browne, H.T.  ..| 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons! Carmine rose 
Dupuy Jamain _.., .-| 1868 | Jamain a Bright cerise 

I Avoca, H.T. --| 1907 | A. Dickson & Sons Deep scarlet crimson 
Countess of Caledon, HT... 1897 | A. ae & Sons! Carmine rose 
Frangois Michelon ie .-| 1871 | Levet ‘ ..| Deep rose, reverse silvery 
Prince Arthur ra --| 1875 | B. R. Cant. Dark crimson 
Gladys Harkness, H.T. .. --| rgco | A. Dickson & Sons Deep salmon pink 
Marie Baumann .. --| 1863 | Baumann .. .-| Soft carmine red 


~ 
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Mrs. Stewart Clark, H. T. --| 1907 | Hugh Dickson ..; Bright cerise pink 
Duchess of Portland, H.T. ..{ rgor | A. Dickson & Sons| Pale sulphur yellow 
G. C. Waud, H.T. es --| 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons; Rose, suffused orange 


I Earl of Warwick, H.T... -.| 1904 | W. Paul & Son ..} Salmon pink, shaded rose 
Mrs. David McKee, H.T. --| 1904 | A. Dickson & Sons, Creamy yellow 
Marchioness of Londonderry ..| 1893 | A. Dickson & Sons! Dull ivory white 
Duke of Wellington ce .-| 1864 | Granger... .-| Dark velvety crimson 
Fisher Holmes... ea .»| 1865 | E. Verdier .. Shaded crimson scarlet 
Tom Wood. ..-| 1896 | A. Dickson & Sons Light cherry red 
Papa Lambert, H.T. .. --| 1899 | Lambert... Deep rose 
Robert Scott, H.T. --| rg01 | A. Dickson & Sons’ Clear rosy pink, shaded flesh 
Gloire de Chédane Guinoisseau’ 1907 | Chédane , Crimson 
Guinoisseau_ 
re) Gustav Grinerwald, H. ai ..| 1903 | P. Lambert ... Carmine pink ° 
4 Lohengrin, H.T. ‘ --{ 1903 | Schmidt... .. Silvery pink 
8 woe of Spain, HT. .. --| 1907 | S. Bide & Sons. ..j Pale flesh 
10 vonne Vacherot, H.T... --| 1906 | Soupert et Notting; Porcelain white, tinted blush 
I White Lady, H.T. a --| 1890 | W. Paul & Son ..! Creamy white 
4 Earl of Dufferin .. i --| 1887 | A. Dickson & Sons; Dark crimson, shaded maroon 
2 Victor Hugo es eo »-| 1884 | Schwartz .. ae Dazzling crimson, shaded 
5 | Margaret, H.T. ..| 1909 | W. Paul & Son_...' Soft apricot-rose 
5 


Mrs. A, E. Coxhead, H.T. --| 1g10 | S. "McGredy & Soni Claret red 


* New varieties, whose positions are dependent on their records for the 1911 show only. 
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Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas. 

.Bessie Brown still stands at the head of the table of 
H.P.’s and H.T.’s, a position it has now held for six succes- 
sive years. The first six varieties are also the same as in 
the last analysis, although their relative positions may be 
somewhat different. The only changes worth mentioning 
in the first twenty-four Roses beyond the lowered positions 
of Lady Ashtown, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Alice Lindsell 
owing to their poor records at the last exhibition, are the 
return once more of Captain Hayward and Her Majesty, and 
the omission of Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, now at No. 25, 
Helen Keller, now at No. 26, and La France, now at No. 29, 
their places being filled by Her Majesty, Lady Ursula, and 
Captain Hayward. — 

Comparing the first twenty-four varieties in the analysis 
with the first twenty-four arranged according to the number 
of times they were staged in the prize-winning stands, taking 
their records at the last exhibition of the Society alone, the 
diffetences in the two lists, considering the exceptional 
character of the season, come out not nearly as great as 
might have been anticipated. In fact, the only changes 
necessary would be the inclusion in the latter list of Lady 
Moyra Beauclerc, Earl of Warwick, Mrs. J. Bateman, Mrs. 
Stewart Clark, and Oberhofgartner Terks, and the exclusion 
of Mrs. W. J. Grant, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Alice 
Lindsell, S. M. Rodocanachi, and Captain Hayward. 

It may be advisable to again remind your readers who 
are not exhibitors that of the above mentioned twenty-four 
varieties the blooms of which are often so splendidly staged at 
Rose Shows, the following can be confidently recommended 
for planting in their own gardens, viz., Dean Hole, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Mrs. John Laing, Caroline Testout, Lyons 
Rose, Ulrich Brunner, J. B. Clark, Hugh Dickson, Mrs. T. 
Roosevelt, Lady Ashtown, S. M. Rodocanachi, and Captain 
Hayward are among the very best varieties for general 
cultivation ; whereas Bessie Brown, Mildred Grant, William 
Shean, K. A. Victoria, Gustave Piganeau, Alice Lindsell, and 
Horace Vernet are equally unsuitable, however excellent they 
may be for exhibition purposes. 
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The established varieties which have never before been 
as sparsely shown as this year were Lady Ashtown, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Alice Lindsell, S. M. Rodocanachi, Helen 
Keller, Killarney, Marquise Litta, and La France; while 
Bessie Brown, Mildred Grant, Caroline Testout, K. A. 
Victoria, Captain Hayward, and Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Crawford have only once before been as poorly represented. 
On the other hand, Hugh Dickson has never before, and 
Florence Pemberton only once before, been as frequently 
staged. Her Majesty, with one exception, appeared in more 
stands than in any year for ten years. 


The Newer H.P.’s and H.T.’s. 


In this analysis by newer Roses is meant those varieties 
which are five or fewer years old. On the table of H.P.’s 
and H.T.’s there are no fewer than twelve varieties entitled to 
be so classed, against nine in the last analysis. Taking first 
the Roses, two in number, which were sent out in 1906. 
William Shean (pink), a fine exhibition Rose, but not suitable 
for ordinary cultivation, has since the last analysis risen from 
No. 14 to No. 12. Yvonne Vacherot (porcelain white, tinted 
blush), on its first appearance takes up a place at No. 59. 
Of the five varieties in the list which were first distributed in 
1907, the Lyons Rose (salmon pink, suffused yellow), takes 
the lead at No. 7, having risen since last year from No. 15 to 
No. 7. Seldom has any new-comer made its mark, both as 
an exhibition and decorative Rose, so rapidly as this now 
well-known and popular variety. Whether its insertion be an 
improvement to the appearance of a stand of Roses is 
doubtful, but one thing is quite certain, no other Rose in a 
show ‘catches the eye” so quickly. Avoca (deep scarlet- 
crimson) comes next at No. 42, having gained fourteen places 
since last year. Mrs. Stewart Clark (bright cerise pink), 
No. 48, a very vigorous grower, and fragrant withal, is new 
to the analysis. Gloire de Chédane Guinoisseau (crimson), 
No. 59, is also new to the list. Queen of Spain (pale flesh), 
No. 59, a hot weather variety, again makes its appearance in 
the table after a year’s absence from it. 
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Of the 1908 varieties, Lady Ursula (flesh pink), has 
performed a striking feat in taking up a place on its first 
appearance in the analysis at No. 23, and so finds a place at 
once among the leading twenty-four varieties. It is not only 
good as an exhibition Rose, but promises to be equally 
serviceable in the garden. Dr. O’Donel Browne (carmine 
rose), No. 40, is to be welcomed as a dependable Rose for 
whatever purpose it may be required. G. C. Waud (rose, 
suffused orange), has not fulfilled the promise I made for it 
last year, for it has since then fallen from No. 48 to No. 50. 
It may have been the season, or that it is not quite large 
enough for exhibition, but in any case it is a most charming 
and distinct variety. The only representatives on the list of 
the years 190g and igro respectively, are Margaret (soft 
apricot rose) and Mrs. Coxhead (claret red), both of which 
will be found at No. 67. 

Much is often said about the lack of fragrance in all the 
Roses of recent introduction. Taking, however, the above 
twelve varieties, I cannot find that this contention is borne 
out, for on reference to the new edition of the National Rose 
Society's ‘‘ Official Catalogue of Roses,” I see that two of 
them are described as ‘‘ fragrant’ and three others as ‘‘ very 
fragrant.” This, of course, does not mean that the remaining 
seven varieties have no fragrance at all, but that they are 
not especially sweet scented. Of the above mentioned twelve 
new Roses on the list, all but three were raised in the British 
Isles, and seven of them in Ireland. 


Teas and Noisettes. 

The first six varieties in the table of Teas and Noisettes 
remain the same, and are in the same relative positions as in 
the two previous analyses. The only noteworthy incident as 
regards the established varieties is in regard to Mrs. Edward 
Mawley, which at the 1910 exhibition was staged in no fewer 
than one hundred prize stands, whereas this year it was to be 
seen in only thirty-four, the former being the greatest number 
and the latter the smallest number since first that variety was 
in general cultivation. On the other hand, the two Cochets 
and Mme. Jules Gravereaux were rather more frequently 
shown than usual. 
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Table 2—TEAS AND NOISETTES. 
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1 667 | 69 White Maman Cochet 1897 | Cook ‘ White, tinged lemon 

2 64'0 69 Madame Jules Gravereaux| 1g01 | Soupert et Notting Flesh, shaded yellow 

3 §58°9 34 Mrs. Edward Mawley 1899 | A. Dickson & Sons} Pink, tinted carmine 

4 515 62. | Maman Cochet “ 1893 | Cochet : Deep flesh, suffused light rose 
5 284 22 Souvenir de Pierre Notting! 1902 | Soupert et Notting Apricot yellow, shaded orange 
6, 24°1 22 Medea .. 1891 | W. Paul & Son’ ../ Lemon yellow 

7 23°5 32 Madame Constant Soupert 1905 | Soupert et Notting/ Deep yellow, shaded peach 
*8  23°0 23 W.R. Smith .. 1908 | Henderson White, tinged blush 

Q , 22°9 18 Comtesse de Nadaillac 1871 | Guillot ‘ Peach, shaded apricot 

10 22°6 16 Muriel Grahame _.. 1896 | A. Dickson & Sons| Pale cream 

II 20°0 18 The Bride... 1885 | May a White, tinged Jemon 


Pale pink flesh 


1869 Guillot 
Creamy white 


Catherine Mermet ... : ‘i 
1878 pradame Ducher .. 


Innocente Pirola a 


14 172 5 Bridesmaid . 1890 apa Bright pink 
*15 | 16°0 16 Molly Sharman-Crawford 1908 ickson & Sons Eau-de-nil white 
16 | 15°5 | Madame Cusin 1881 Guillet Rose, with lighter centre 
17 15'2 14 Souvenir d’Elise Vardon 1854 | Marest ~ Cream, tinted rose 
18 | 14'°7 8 Souvenir de S. A. Prince | 1889 | Prince Pure white 
19 | 13°5 6 Souvenir d’un Ami .. 1846 | Belot- Defougere . Pale rose 
20 | 12°4 6 Maréchal Niel, N. .. 1864 | Pradel : rr .| Deep bright golden yellow 
2I:12°0.| 4 Madame Hoste oe 1887 | Guillot ‘ Pale lemon yellow 
*22 | 10°0 10 Mrs. Foley Hobbs .. 1910 | A. Dickson & Sons Ivory white 
23 | 97 4 Golden Gate .. Ss 1892 | Dingee & Conard | Creamy white, tinted rose 
231 97 16 Mrs. Myles Kennedy 1906 | A. Dickson & Sons} Creamy white 
25 | 96 7 Madame de Watteville 1883 | Guillot Cream, edged and tinted rose 
26; go 3 Cleopatra : : 1889 } Bennett... ‘| Creamy flesh, shaded pale rose 
*26 | go 9 Mrs. Hubert Taylor 1909 | A. Dickson & Sons Creamy white, suffused pale 
rose 
28 | 7'2 3 Ernest Metz .. “sé 1888 | Guillot .-| Salmon, tinted rose - 
29 | 66 ro) Marie Van Houtte .. 1871 | Ducher _.... Lemon yellow, edged rose 
30 | 60 3 Harry Kirk .. es 1907 | A. Dickson & Sons Bright sulphur yellow 


* New varieties whose positions are dependent on their records for the 1911 show only. 


The Newer Teas. 


There are as many as seven of these newer Teas, varieties - 
which are six or fewer years old, in the table of Teas and 
Noisettes. In fact, all the six years are represented by one of 
these newer Teas, and 1908 by two. Mme. Constant Soupert 
(deep yellow, shaded peach) is the sole representative of 1905. 
It is a most charming variety, and has since last year risen 
from No. 11 to No. 7.. Mrs. Myles Kennedy (creamy white) 
was distributed in 1906, and has since the last analysis risen 
from No. 26 to No. 23.. Harry Kirk (bright sulphur yellow), 
first introduced in 1907, has, on the other hand, fallen to the 
bottom of the list, from No. 24. The two 1908 varieties are 
W. R. Smith (white, tinged blush), which has risen from 
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No. 25 to No. 8, and Molly Sharman Crawford (eau-de-nil 
white), which, on the contrary, has retreated from No. 8 to 
No. 15. Mrs. Hubert Taylor (creamy white, suffused with 
pale rose), distributed in 1909, has since last year risen from 
No. 29 to No. 26. The newest variety in the table, Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs, which came out in 1gro, makes its first 
appearance at No. 22. It will be seen that nearly all these 
newer Teas are making upward progress, and that some of | 
them already occupy very promising positions. It will be 
also noticed that four of them are either white or nearly 
white in colour. | 


Decorative Roses. 


By this term is meant those varieties which are either 
not sufficiently large, or not sufficiently regular in form, to 
allow of the individual blooms being set up singly at Shows, 
like the Roses with which we have previously been concerned. 
In the accompanying table the varieties are arranged according 
to the average number of times they were staged in the prize- 
winning stands at the last eight exhibitions of the National 
Rose Society. For the sorts of more recent introduction, 
the longest trustworthy averages are given instead. No Rose 
has been included which has not been staged at one or 
other of those Shows three or more times. Turner’s Crimson 
Rambler still heads the list, followed, as last year, by Mme. 
Abel Chatenay and Gustave Regis. One cf the most 
noteworthy changes is the rise of Blush Rambler from No. 
11 to No. 4. At the last exhibition it was shown in no 
fewer than twenty stands, or in more than any other 
decorative variety in the Show. Again, Hiawatha, on its 
first appearance in the table, stands at No. 15, having been 
shown in as many as seventeen stands. | 


According to the average records given in the list, the 
dwarf Roses most frequently exhibited are Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Marquise de Salisbury, Mme. Ravary, Liberty, 
Mme. Pernet-Ducher, Orleans Rose, Lady Battersea, Irish 
Elegance, Irish Glory, Betty, Perle d’Or, Mme. Chédane 
Guinoisseau, Cecile Brunner, and Mme. Jules Grolez. The 
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climbers far outnumber the dwarfs, and among these may be 
mentioned Turner's Crimson Rambler, Blush Rambler, 
Lady Godiva, White Dorothy, Leuchtstern, William Allen 
Richardson, Rosa macrantha, American Pillar, Hiawatha, 
Jersey Beauty, and The Garland as having been most 


frequently staged in recent years. 


To those kind friends who have so kindly this year, and in 


some cases for many years past, taken down the names of 
the Roses in the prize winning stands, my thanks are 
especially due. 


Table 3.—DECORATIYE ROSES. 
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1 | 10°6 11 | Turner's Crimson Rambler, Cl. poly. 1893 | Crimson 
2 8°7 5 | Madame Abel Chatenay, H.T. 1895 | Salmon pink 
3 86 5 | Gustave Regis, H.T. a ..|18g0 | Nankeen yellow 
4 | 79 20 | Blush Rambler. Cl. poly. me --11903/ Blush 
5 7°2 o Marquise de Salisbury, H.T... ais 1890 | Bright crimson 
*6 70 7 | Lady Godiva, wich. .. — -+|1908 | Pale blush, deeper centre 
2 ze 7 pauehees Cr col wich., ex a ae ore ee 
5 I euchtstern poly. . _..{ 1899; Bright rose, eye 
9 64 3. | William Allen Richardson, N. ..,1878| Deep orange yellow, white edge 
10 673 3 Lady Curzon, Damask .-}1g02! Pale pink 
It 6°2 3 | Madame Ravary, H.T. wis ..|1899 | Pale orange yellow,deeper centre 
12 6'1 5 , Rosa macrantha, H. of species ..| — | Flesh 
*13 6'0 6 gieabiag Pillar, Cl. poly. .-{ 1909 eens pink 
I 59 3 iberty, H.T. .. eis sag ..}1g00 , Crimson 
re 57 17. | Hiawatha, wich. zis oe ..[1905 Rich crimson, with white eye 
16 56 7 | Jersey Beauty, wich. .. oe -| 1899 | ; Pale yellow — ; 
16 56 6 | TheGarland H.C. .. oe oa Blush, changing to white 
8 52 2 Madame Pernet-Ducher, H.T. ne 1891 Canary yellow 
19 51 3 | Crimson Damask, Damask .. .-{Igor | Bright crimson 
*20 5'0 5 Excelsa, wich. ee ..1 1909} Bright crimson 
20 5'0 6 | Mrs. F. W. Flight, Cl. ‘poly. -., 1905] Deep pink 
*20 5'0 5 | nrells ae poly is i ore 108 | ear ae ae ik 
23 4°9 4 elene, Cl. poly. oe oe ., 1897, Fale flesh, tinted viole 
23 4°9 o , Lady Battersea, H.T... as ..{1tgo1 | Cherry crimson, shaded orange 
23 49 I Papillon, T. ws ey ie .. {1882 | Pink and white, coppery shading 
26 44 5 , Gardenia, wich. ee oe ..|1899| Bright yellow changing tocream 
26 4°4 5 Rosa Mundi, Gallica .. és .11864 | Red, striped white 
26 4°4 o | Una, H. Briar és as we Pa cevere) Pale cream 
29 43 o : Tea Rambler, T. = , -| 1903 | Deep coppery pink 
30 4°2 6 | Irish Elegance, H.T. .. ‘ 1905 Shades of apricot 
30 | 42 3 | Rosa moschata alba, H. of species: White, with yellow stamens 
30 42 4 a os ie nae Pa re ‘ »+{ 1904 aivieted wae 
33 ait 3; Iris ory, ee “as ..{1900, Silvery pin 
34 40 3 Betty, H.T. es ee <a .-|1905 ; Coppery rose, shaded yellow 
35 3°7 3 Perle d’Or, poly. es ..)} 1896 | Nankeen yellow 
36 36 2 , Claire Jacquier, Cl. poly. oe ..| 1888; Nankeen yellow 
36 3°6 re) Madame Chédane aaa oe 1880 | Clear bright yellow 
38 35 5 | Cecile Brunner, poly. .. 1880! Blush white, shaded pale rose 
38 3°5 2 | Madame Jules Grolez, H.T. »! 1897 Bright silvery rose 


New varieties, whose positions are dependent upon their records for the 1911 show only. 
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An Audit of the Newer Roses. 


The audit given below has been introduced for the 
varieties of recent introduction, most of which it is impos- 
sible to place accurately i in the tables, owing to their limited 
records and to the disturbing influence of a single favourable 
or unfavourable season upon those records. Each of the 
following voters was requested to place the fourteen H.P.’s 
and H.T.’s on the audit paper in what he considered 
their order of merit as exhibition Roses, and to deal in 
the same way with the Teas and decorative Roses. 


AMATEuRS.—Rev. H. B. Biron, Mr. W. Boyes, Mr. H. 
R. Darlington, Mr. F. Dennison, Cr, J. C. Hall, Mr. G. A. 
Hammond, Mr. R. F. Hobbs, Mr. Conway Jones, Dr. C. 
Lamplough, Mr. H. E. Molyneux, Mr. O. G. Orpen, Rev. 
F. Page-Roberts, Dr. T. E. Pallett, Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 
Rev. R. Powley, Rev. J. B. Shackle, Mr. A. Tate, Dr. A. H. 
Williams, and Mr. C. C. Williamson. 


NuRSERYMEN.—Messrs. G. Burch, C. E. Cant, F. Cant, 
W. Cocker, W. F. Cooling, A. Dickson, Hugh Dickson, E. 
Doncaster, H. Drew, W. Easlea, John Green, E. J, Hicks, 
W. J. Jefferies, J. R. Mattock, S. McGredy, A. Piper, A. E. 
Prince, W. D. Prior, and A. Turner. 


Table 4. 
SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER H.P.’s AND H.T.’s. 


: % : 
3 : aie: 
z 5 eg | & | 3 
ame. aad Vo 
8 aS > | 38 
= s ” 7 3 
é s | $ | 2 
Oe > 
I Lyons Rose (1907), H.T.. ia ee os --| 485 232 | 253 
2 William Shean (1906), H. T. a 441 235 206 
3 Gloire de Chédane Guinoisseau (1907), H.P. ol 435 211 224 
4 G. C. Waud ie ie BA te ie 370 195 175 
5 Avoca (1907), H. de ad Sis 322 172 150 
6 ¥vonne Vacherot + (ieee H.T.. ea es eel, 299 145 132 
7 Dr. O’Donel Browne (1908), H.T. .. Sa oe( 275 142 133 
8 Mrs. Stewart Clark (1907) H.T. ae ws eal) 2272 131 141 
9 Lady Ursula (1908), H.T “9 ee 248 128 120 
10 Mme. Maurice de Luze (1907), ‘H. T.. me ue 225 117 108 
II Mrs. A. E. Coxhead (1910), Bele. -ite és ..[ QI 112 99 
12 ee of Spain (1907), H Oe bas a ee ae 201 84 117 
13 argaret (1909), H.T. be ide at ie 161 75 86 
14 La Galissiere (1908), H. T. alsa ie Pe es 113 62 51 
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Table 5.—Special Audit of the Newer Tea Roses. 


I Mrs. Foley Hobbs (1910).. ; a ea as 173 82 g! 
2 Madame Constant Soupert (1905) or ae ee 160 87 73 
3 Molly Sharman-Crawford (1906) Sa be ee 149 97 72 
4 W. R. Smith (1908) : ex ne we Pe 131 56 75 
5 Mrs. Myles Kennedy (1906) oe a - ..| 128 63 65 
6 Mrs. Hubert Taylor (1909) Se bie meheos Hay 61 35 26 


Special Audit of the Newer Decorative Roses. 


DwarF VarietTiES.—Taking the combined votes of the 
amateurs and nurserymen, they arrange themselves in the 
following order of merit:—1, Lady Hillingdon (1910), T 
2, Rayon d’Or (1910), Austrian hybrid; 3, Mrs. A. Tate 
(1909), H.T.; 4, Ecarlate (1907), H.T.; 4, Duchess of 
Wellington (1909), H.T.; 4, Lady Pirrie (1910), H.T.; 
4, Orleans Rose (1909), poly. pom. 


CLIMBING VARIETIES.—1, Excelsa (1909), wich.; 2, 
American Pillar (1909), climbing polyantha; 3, White 
Dorothy (1906), wich.; 4, Tausendschén (1906), cl. poly- 
antha; 5, Lady Godiva (1908), wich.; Shower of Gold 
(1910), wich. 


Autumn-flowering Roses. 


The above term, although frequently used and very 
expressive, is nevertheless somewhat misleading, as nearly 
all the varieties so styled bloom with equal freedom in the 
summer as well. The greatest gain in the Rose world in 
recent years has undoubtedly been the continuous flowering 
character possessed by so many of the modern Roses. From 
the accompanying table a selection can be made of choice 
varieties which are certain, if the plants be only kept in a 
growing condition during dry weather, to flower almost as 
freely in the early autumn as during the summer months. 
Never in the history of the Rose have our Rose gardens 
been as gay in the Autumn, year in and year out, as at the 
present time. By the present time I do not mean the 
present autumn, for never before have our Rose gardens at 
that season been as bare of flowers, but to our gardens in 
anything like an ordinary autumn at the present day. 
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Pruning Wichuraiana Ramblers. 


By Dr. A. H. WILLIAMS. 


In tackling this subject there are several points to which 
we must give particular consideration. For example, we 
must pay attention to the habit of growth of the plants ; 
we must remember from what ‘‘ wood,” and from which 
part of it, the flowering shoots are expected to spring, and at 
what date these shoots are likely to begin their growth; and 
we must also consider the purpose for which the plant {fs 
desired. Now the species from which these Ramblers are 
derived has certain marked peculiarities; and, as most of the 
Hybrids partake largely of these, it will be well first to note 
some of the features of the type. | 


Rosa wichuraiana is a rampant grower, which, when 
well established, sends up every year from the base a number 
of long flexible stems, about as thick as an ordinary lead ° 
pencil. These stems show little tendency to grow upwards; 
they prefer to ramble over the surface of the ground or, 
where possible, to hang downwards. Unless the growing 
point has received some check or injury, these stems do 
not as a rule throw off any branches in their first season. 
But very early in the ensuing spring, sometimes even before 
the winter is over, they begin to send out from the old leat 
nodes, at almost any point from the base to the tip, 
numbers of leafy lateral shoots. These laterals will develop 
into the flowering trusses of the following summer. Here 
and there one of these shoots, instead of producing flowers, 
will grow strongly into a long ‘‘ continuing lateral,’’ which 
will in every respect resemble the basal shoot from which it 
has sprung. One often sees also similar continuing laterals 
push out from the flowering trus& itself, even before 
the blooming is over. | | 


ENIA, UNPRUNED. 


THE SAME PLANT AFTER PRUNING. 


Digitized by Google 
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From this short description we get a number of hints 
to guide us in our treatment of the Hybrids as well as the 
type itself; for though some of the varieties possess a more 
rigid and upright growth, the description will, in the main, 
answer for the wichuraiana Ramblers as a class. 


Time for Pruning. The earliness with which the 
laterals start in their growth makes it imperative that what- 
ever we have to do in the way of pruning or training 
should be done at a much earlier date than would be 
necessary with many other families. This work should be 
undertaken as soon as possible after the flowering season is 
over, and it should be finished long before the winter is 
ended. If it is left till the end of February or March the 
vigorous young shoots will be irretrievably damaged and the 
crop of blooms destroyed. Early thinning has also this 
advantage, that it allows the stems that are left to 
become more thoroughly ripened before the rigour of winter 
arrives. 

What Shoots are to be preserved and what part of 
them? From the fact that all the best flowering trusses 
spring from the strongly grown stems of the previous year’s 
growth, it is evident that these long sucker-like shoots, which 
have grown within the last few months, must be carefully 
‘ preserved ; and as the flowering trusses may spring from 
any part of their length there is no need to shorten them in 
any way in order to induce flowering. No older stems need 
be saved, unless it be that they are carrying fresh continuing 
laterals which may be required for furnishing the more 
distant parts of the plant with fine foliage and flowers. 
All other old wood, all spindly growths, such as last year’s 
laterals, all weak, damaged or dead shoots, should be 
rigorously removed. The old wood will not produce either 
good foliage or good flowers, and if left it will only crowd 
the plant and hamper the growth of the valuable fresh 
stems. 

In some varieties, Gerbe Rose for instance, there is 
often a great dearth of strong basal shoots. Such obstinacy 
may often be overcome by bending down one or more of 
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the existing stems to the ground for a few weeks in the 
spring. This will cause the buds near the base, which 
would otherwise have remained dormant, to start into growth 
and to form the strong stems that we desire. <A _ similar 
result may be arrived at by cutting back the stem to within 
a foot or two of the ground. 


All newly planted specimens should, before the spring, 
be cut down to within a foot or two of the ground. If this 
is not done, though one may get a few poor blooms from 
the long stems that are left, there is little chance of any 
strong basal shoots being formed for the next season, and 
the plant is not likely to develop well for the next two or 
three years. Whereas the pruned plant is likely to at once 
push out several strong shoots from the base. The foregoing 
remarks refer to the pruning of Wichuraiana Ramblers in 
general. Let us now consider the different uses to which 
these Ramblers may be put, and special points in .pruning 
that may be required in each case. 


For Pillars where the height does not exceed 8 or 
1o feet we should rely entirely on the young basal stems. 
The old wood should be in this case all removed to the 
base. When the new stems are numerous some should be 
removed altogether; others may be shortened to 2 or 3 feet 
to induce an extra production of laterals to furnish the 
lower part of the pillar. But when it is desired that the 
Rose should reach a height of 15 or 20 or even more feet, 
we must look out for a few of the strong continuing laterals 
to furnish the upper part; then, of course, the old wood 
carrying these must he preserved, but from it all the spindly 
laterals should be removed. 


For Arches much the same treatment is required as 
for the less lofty pillars, but here it will not be necessary 
to remove many of the superabundant basal shoots, as there 
will be room to spread them out. When these basal shoots 
are deficient, we can sometimes make use of the continuing 
laterals to fill up gaps, by bending them, or the old stems 
carrying them, back to the required position. 
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For Festoons on chains or ropes we must look out par- 
ticularly for good continuing laterals, as the basal stems will 
seldom be long enough for our purpose. Here the number of 
fresh basal stems preserved must be strictly limited to just 
enough to clothe the post carrying the rope; this thinning | 
out will tend to strengthen the laterals that are left, and 
will thereby improve our chances of getting good continuing 
laterals for succeeding years. 


For a Pergola the thinning out need not be severe. There 
will probably be room for all the new basal stems and also 
for a number of the good continuing laterals. We only cut 
out basal stems where they are very crowded or very weak 
or damaged. But the old wood which is not carrying con- 
tinuing laterals should be all removed, and likewise some, 
possibly one-half or two-thirds of that which does carry these 
laterals. If this is not done, a strong growing variety like 
Albéric Barbier or Jersey Beauty will, in a few years, become 
an impenetrable tangle of stems. It must, however, be 
admitted that even in this tangled condition it will still 
produce an enormous wealth of bloom. 


When a Soreen is required for hiding walls, sheds, &c., 
there will be need for very little thinning; for even the old 
wood will produce foliage, which will help to improve the 
impenetrability of the screen. 


With tall weeping Standards we must rely almost 
entirely on those strong first-year’s stems which start from 
very near the point of budding on to the tall stock. In a 
well-grown plant there will be enough of these for the 
purpose required. If they should be insufficient it may be 
necessary to reserve a few of the older stems to preserve 
the balance of the plant. 


For Roses trailing down banks no special pruning is 
required. They should simply be thinned out on _ the 
general lines laid down above, so that the plants may not 
get out of hand. 
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The Pruning of the Multifloras. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON and G. L. PAUL. 

Rosa multiflora is a species scattered over China and 
Japan, the principal garden varieties being of Japanese 
origin. It makes large rambling growths which carry 
luxuriant dense foliage, lasting till late autumn, and produces 
large clusters of small single white flowers. It has been known 
for a number of years in our gardens, and with its variety 
grandiflora, a hybrid with Rosa moschata, was for a long 
time prominent amongst the giant climbers. Rosa multiflora 
may be distinguished from all other Roses by its pectinated, 
t.€., comb-like stipules, the teeth of which are longer than 
the arm of the stipule is broad. The introduction of the 
hybrid, Turner’s Crimson Rambler in 1893—a complete break— 
caused a revolution in our ideas of rambling Roses and 
successive additions have rapidly appeared in our gardens, the 
number of varieties now in cultivation constituting a large 
and well-defined class. 


| This new race was soon found to be capable of creating 

some most novel and distinct effects. It showed itself to be 
well adapted for pillars and arches, and largely promoted the 
general adoption of the pergola in Rose gardens. Nearly all 
the earlier multiflora hybrids possess a similar habit of 
growth. They throw out from the base or crown long bold 
shoots more or less upright and rigid, which are easily 
trained according to the precise purpose for which they are 
required. Their pruning will depend somewhat upon this 
purpose, but some general rules may be laid down for 
ordinary application. 


A multiflora Rose when first planted, should have all its 
shoots cut right away with the exception of one or two of the 
longest and strongest shoots, the number being decided by 
the vigour of the plant. These remaining shoots should be 
then shortened to about 2-ft. from the ground unless indeed, 
there be one exceptionally strong growth, which may be then 
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left rather longer, say 3-ft. to 4-ft. A shoot cat back in this 
manner will throw out in the ensuing summer, a few short. 
flowering laterals along its length, and in addition, if the 
plant has thriven and gone well away, it will produce long 
growths called continuing laterals which either have not 
flowered or which develop from the flowering laterals. 


After the flowering, the laterals which have bloomed 
should have the dead flowers removed, and the original stems 
should be shortened to the highest continuing lateral, which, 
With the best of its fellows, should be encouraged in every 
way to develop during the remainder of the summer and 
autumn, so as to extend the plant for the next or second 
season. . 

The spring following, these continuing laterals should be 
shortened slightly and the short laterals which flowered in the 
preceding summer should be cut back to some two or three 
eyes from the main stem. If the plant has thrown up any 
fresh basal shoots these should be examined, and where the 
wood is not ripe, should be cut right away, but if sufficiently 
ripe they should be left as long as possible, merely pruning 
back to soundjeyes, and should be utilised in training to the 
best advantage. The plant should now be trained, the various 
shoots being laid in so that all have air and light and do not 
clash one with another, and by the jend of this season the 
plant should be well established. The plant ought to flower 
fairly freely during the second season. The summer pruning 
should be repeated after blooming. 


Such an established rambler when ready for pruning, 
which should be undertaken if possible:. befcre the*end. ot 
January, will then be found to consist of :— 

(1) Some three-year old stems whose two-year iterate 

will have carried bloom the summer before. 

(2) Two-year stems with long laterals at intervals and 
probably towards the top some shoots which have 
borne flowers. 

(3) There will usually be a goodly number of strong 
new shoots springing from or near the base. . 
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In pruning this established plant it is usual to first thin 
out the 3-year stems. Nearly all, if not all, of these should 
be cut away unless there happen to be some particularly 
strong lateral growing therefrom. This will be fairly low 
down and the parent stem can be cut back to just above it. 


The 3-year stems dealt with, those two-years old must 
be next examined. Should these bear no strong laterals 
they must come right away. Most likely, however, there will 
be several strong well-ripened laterals here and there up 
the main stem, in which case, this is then cut back to the 
best and most conveniently placed of the continuing laterals. 


Finally, the new basal shoots must be dealt with. Cut 
out all the weak ones or any which are too crowded, leaving 
only enough for the purpose for which the plant is designed. 
Every one of these remaining shoots will then be able to 
fill its appointed place when trained in position without 
interfering with its neighbour. 


Generally, these various growths will have to be shortened 
or tipped slightly, probably some six inches or so, to get 
back to a streng eye. This may either be done when the 
' general pruning of the plant is undertaken, or the plants 
may be gone over again in February or March for the purpose. 


More recently the multifloras have been crossed with 
other kinds of Roses, particularly with the wichuraianas, and 
these latter hybrids must be pruned by a method substantially 
similar to that already described. The chief distinction 
between the multifloras and wichuraianas for garden purposes, 
lying in the stiffer and more upright growth which obtains 
in the multiflora section, the wichuraianas being more lax in 
growth, are in consequence more easily trained into the 
desired positions. 


Other multifloras which are crosses with the Noisettes 
and Teas, flower best on short laterals from the older wood, 
and more of this must be retained. Kinds such as Aglaia 
and Tea Rambler may be instanced. 
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Besides these ‘summer-flowering multifloras, a new race 
has recently been introduced, the distinguishing feature of 
which is that the plants bloom again in autumn, Trier or 
Adrian Riversham are examples. Even the first year these 
bloom late on the tips of the season’s basal shoots and 
consequently do not make such rampant growths as the 
summer flowering varieties, and it is advisable, once they have 
attained the desired height, not to shorten growth too much 
in pruning as they take longer to build up again. 


Finally, the pruning of the multifloras will depend 
somewhat on the use to which they are to be put. 


As pillars they will not require so many shoots left as 
when used for covering pergolas and arches. 


Many of the varieties may be employed as weeping 
standards. When so grown only the best shoots should 
be left, regard also being paid to their position on the plant 
to secure symmetry in the head. 


Rosa Rugosa. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON. 


Mme. Lucien Willeminot.—A Correction.—In the Rose 
Annual for last year I referred to this Rose as a sport from 
Conrad F. Meyer, Mr. George M. Taylor has very kindly 
pointed out to me that this is incorrect, and states that on 
the authority of the raiser, Dr. Miller, that it is a cross between 
Conrad F. Meyer and Belle Poitevine. I became convinced 
last summer that my statement must have been wrong for 
the form of the flower and appearance of growth of the two 
is quite distinct and Mme. Lucien Willeminot seems to have 
a greater number of and more definite though perhaps less 
prolonged periods of flowering. 


a Decorative Roses for Exhibition. 


Se 


By Mrs. H. R. DARLINGTON. 


In the early days of Rose Shows the expression 
‘‘Decorative Roses for Exhibition” would have been con- 
sidered almost a contradiction in terms. Dean Hole devotes 
an amusing chapter in his ‘* Book about Roses” to a 
description of a Rose Show. After giving a humorous 
account of the different types of exhibitors, he pictures the 
novice casting a last lingering look on his Roses as the 
judge enters. What does he see? ‘The long avenue of 
Roses, the fairest examples which the world can bring of 
its most lovely flower. The flat surface of the boxes is 
pleasingly diversified (or should be) by the stately palm, 
the Japanese maple, the graceful fern, the elegant Humea,” 
etc. From this account it would appear that the only 
Roses for exhibition at that time were those which we call 
‘sExhibition Roses,’ and that these were all shown, in what 
is still probably the best way of setting up specimen blooms, 
in boxes of regulation size. 


‘‘ Nous avons changé tout cela.” ‘The stately palm, the 
Japanese maple,” etc., are no longer needed. In our modern 
Rose Shows “garden or decorative Roses” are staged by 
amateurs in vases, baskets, and bowls, while nurserymen 
show groups some hundred feet square, comprised of arches, 
pillars, and garlands of climbing Roses, with a groundwork 
of decorative Roses in pots or vases. These make a 
wonderful display of colour, and must require much artistic 
skill and ingenuity on the part of the exhibitors, who 
cleverly contrive each year to give some touch of novelty 
in the arrangement as well as in the flowers themselves. 


’ 
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To the general public, no doubt, these beautiful groups 
and the big boxes of perfect specimen blooms are _ the 
great attraction of the Rose Show. But to the small 
amateur, especially perhaps to the lady amateur, the 
humbler exhibits, more suggestive as they are of the delights 
' of Rose growing in her own country or suburban garden, 
make a distinct appeal. | 


I have often derived considerable amusement from 
overhearing the remarks made on the results of some of 
our efforts at exhibiting ‘decorative Roses in vases.” 
Sometimes they are quite complimentary, and it gives me 
a real thrill of pleasure to hear a passer-by say of a vase, 
filled, perhaps, with one of our special favourites, ‘‘ Oh, what 
a lovely Rose! Do take down its name—we must have 
some of that.” Just as often though the criticism is less 
favourable: ‘‘ Fancy giving those a prize! Why, I have 
got far better ones than those at home. I wish I had 
shown some myself.’ On hearing this one is tempted to 
say ‘So have I, but it is one thing to have them at home 
and quite another thing to bring them here and show them 
in their true beauty.” Unless you have tried you have 
very little idea how difficult it is to show Roses cut from 
plants in the open in perfection as regards freshness and 
colour. 


The daffodil exhibitor has a comparatively easy time of 
it. About a week or ten days before his Show he will go 
out and look at his bulbs; if the trumpets are coming on 
too quickly, he can either shade them where they are, or 
can cut them and put them in the coolest possible place. 
If the Poeticus varieties, as so often happens, are too slow 
in moving, he can pick the buds while they are yet quite 
green and force them in vases in his greenhouse. It is a 
very comforting feeling some three days before the Show to 
know that whatever the weather may be you have sufficient 
flowers cut and under cover to carry you through. Then, if 
you have leisure, you can go to the exhibition the day before 
the Show, and put up all your daffodils overnight, giving the 
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flowers time to recover their form and freshness before they 
have to face the critical eye of the judges. How different it 
is with the Rose! especially with the Roses in the decorative 
classes, for which you must be prepared to pick large 
quantities, and which therefore are difficult to protect while 
on the plant. I have not yet shown them as I should like 
to, but, after a good many years of experience and a certain 
measure both of failure and success, I think the ideal aimed 
at is slowly coming a little nearer; and I propose to write a 
short sketch of my plan of campaign, hoping it may be of 
use in encouraging some of the “four thousand”’ to come 
and try their luck at a very amusing game, and also that it 
will arouse other and far more skilful amateur exhibitors to 
tell of their methods. 


In the first place we grow a good many plants of any 
variety on which we intend to rely, so as to make reasonably 
certain of being able to pick a good vase of flowers, a 
dozen or 20 plants is none too many for this purpose. I 
am writing specially of the dwarf varieties; with climbers, 
of course, it would not be necessary to have so many. 
Then low vases filled with short stalked Roses are seldom 
effective at a Show, so we choose the varieties that will 
make good long sprays (fairly hard pruning will help in this 
direction); we also endeavour to secure Roses that have good 
and abundant foliage. Some of the varieties we have found 
most useful are Mrs. E. G. Hill, Madame Léon Pain, Prince 
de Bulgarie, Madame Abel Chatenay, Madame Ravary, 
Liberty, Richmond, Gustave Régis, Rosette de la Légion 
d’Honneur (chiefly for its foliage and long sprays) among the 
H.T.’s; and Madame Antoine Mari, Madame Lambard, 
Auguste Comte, Madame Jean -Dupuy, Général Gallieni 
among the Teas. Comtesse du Cayla and Queen Mab are 
the best Chinas I know for the purpose, for in the case of 
many of the China Roses their delightful flowers are too 
ephemeral to jtravel or show well. I usually begin picking 
about four o’clock the afternoon before the Show; if it is a 
cool day or if there are a great many flowers to cut I gather 
some in the morning before eleven o’clock, it is not wise to 
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pick while the sun is really hot. If rain threatens, it is well 
to pick all you can before it comes, as it is very important 
to prevent the blooms getting damp; they lose colour and 
freshness if they are not dry when packed. I always like 
to cut the flowers myself, for as I do so, I see them in 
imagination as I hope to set them up at the Show. If one. 
can form a good idea of the appearance the vase should 
present when arranged it is much easier to judge how many 
Sprays are wanted and how long the stalks should be. Let 
the stalks be as long as possible, short of destruction to 
your plants at home, always remembering it is no use cutting 
back into the old wood, as the hard stem refuses to take up 
water, and the flower invariably droops. It is well to carry 
a pail of luke warm water with you to drop the Roses in as 
you pick them, by so doing they will begin to drink at the 
first possible moment, and if they are to look fresh and happy 
to-morrow they must have their fill of water to-night. 


When I have as many of one sort as I want, I take 
them to a cool thatched summer-house where have been 
arranged some deep vases or pots full of luke-warm clean 
water. Then I take each spray, cut or snip off all the 
thorns and scrape off the bark from the ends that go into 
the water, pull off all superfluous leaves (this is a great 
help to freshness as it lessens evaporation), cut up the 
stalk an inch or two with a sharp knife, and put them 
back into the water as near up to their heads as possible 
without letting the blooms themselves touch the water. If 
they are climbing varieties, with clusters of flowers, they 
will probably want a lot of ‘‘ scissor work”’ in addition, that 
is to say, the cutting out of any blossoms that have begun 
to go over, and the removal even of good blooms where 
the heads look too crowded to produce a light effect. 
Almost all the flowers should be cut in the bud or half 
open stage—only experience can teach the exact psychological 
moment that specially sujts each variety, but naturally the hotter 
the weather and the less substance the blooms have the younger 
the flowers must be. Single Roses, such as Irish Elegance, 
should be cut before the buds begin to unfold, as their 
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beauty is almost entirely dependent on their freshness 
and the brightness of their anthers, and flowers that have 
been allowed to open on the plant cannot be shown in this 
condition. 


At first the temptation to take the flowers that are at 
the moment in perfection or nearly so is very strong, but it 
must be resisted. The life of a Rose blossom is_ short. 
‘Gather ye Rose buds while ye may,” is a very sound 
maxim for an exhibitor, and Herrick is stating a literal 
truth, not merely indulging in poetical fancy, when he 
writes— 

‘*For this same flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow may be dying.” 

You must remember your Roses have to live in water 
through a night, a train Sourney, and a few hours in what 
will probably be a hot tent before the judges see them—and 
when they do see them they will not take into consideration 
how beautiful they must have been a few hours ago, they 
will judge them as they are, and freshness of petal and 
brilliancy of colour are rightly the first things they will look 
for in a vase of decorative Roses. So if you must err, err 
on the side of young blooms. If they do not come out as 
quickly as you expect you can do a good deal at the Show, 
with careful manipulation, to help them out; you can do 
nothing if they have become full blown on the journey. 
Some blooms you can tie lightly with a piece of double 
Berlin wool to keep them in shape for the journey, but 
personally I scarcely ever tie my decorative Roses; I have 
a fancy the blooms do not look quite so natural when they 
have been tied, for the same reason I seldom wire them, 
though wiring is not strictly prohibited. The morning of the 
Show day you must be up early to have a last look round 
the garden, in case you should have missed any promising 
blooms the day before, then to pack the Roses for the 
journey. Packing again is an art in which there is always 
something to be learnt. The way I have found answer best 
is the following:—I put them into shallow cardboard boxes 
(I save up my dress and blouse boxes for the purpose), after 
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lining the boxes with tissue paper I lay the Roses in as flat 
as possible, cover the stalks with more tissue paper, then tie 
them down with tapes so that the flowers move about as 
little as possible. If there is a second layer of blooms it 
must be separated from the lower by more tissue paper. 
Get to the Show as early as you can, and don't forget to 
take some strong scissors with you; when there put all the 
Roses in water as quickly as possible. It is well to have a 
few spare vases with you for the purpose, then you can 
start arranging your first vase happy in the consciousness 
that all your flowers are provided for. If showing in a class 
for six vases of Roses, it is wise to bring at least seven or eight 
varieties, so that you have some choice when actually on 
the field of action. 7 


You will probably be disappointed with their appearance 
when you first unpack them, but it is wonderful how an hour 
or so In water will revive them, and how cutting away any 
damaged petal, overblown flower, ill-formed bud or superfluous 
leaf will improve the general appearance of the sprays. It 
will help to keep your flowers fresh if you cut each stalk | 
again as you put them into the vase. Only use the best 
flowers and arrange them as naturally and lightly as possible 
(a little moss is sometimes useful to keep the stems in place), 
at the same time remember you must have a fair quantity 
in each vase to show off the colour and habit of the variety, 
subject, of course, to any regulation there may be in the 
schedule as to the number of trusses allowed, for the vases 
look poor and skimpy if not well filled. When they are all 
done, move them about till you have got them in such 
position that they show one another off to the best advantage. 
William Morris says truly, ‘‘ flowers in masses are mighty 
strong colour’”—and you may completely spoil the effect of 
a vase of the delicate coloured apricot orange Edu Meyer 
by putting it next to the rather crude carmine pink of 
Madame Jules Grolez—whereas, if you divide them with a 
Rose of soft blush shade, such as Madame Alfred Carriére 
or Augustine Guinoisseau, the beauty of all will be enhanced. 
Having arranged them as effectively as possible, leave them 
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alone; cut Roses resent being too much handled, and await, 
with what equanimity you can muster, the decision of the 
Judges. If it is favourable, so much the better, if not there 
are two sources of consolation open to the disappointed 
exhibitor. One is to abuse the judges! mentally of course ; 
the other, which will appeal to all “who count the game 
above the prize’ (surely the majority of rose growers), is to 
compare the result of their own efforts with those of the 
prize winners, and thus make this year’s failure minister to 
next years success. 


Here I would say that the great object of Rose Shows 
is, it seems to me, not the Show itself, however beautiful 
and enjoyable it may be, but the improvement of the 
gardens which send the Roses to the Show. It may, 
perhaps, be an open question whether growing exhibition 
Roses to be shown as single blooms does tend to improve 
the garden from an artistic point of view. It is a source 
of intense interest to the grower, and it gives him, no doubt, 
lovely blooms for his house throughout the summer, but the 
garden itself, unless a very large one, is apt to be mapped 
out in squares and rigid lines decidedly reminiscent of a 
nursery garden, in order that it may accommodate as many 
Rose trees as possible, and many very beautiful varieties 
must be rigorously excluded because they do not come up 
to exhibition form and size. Also the uniformly severe 
pruning, with the subsequent removal of shoots and buds 
necessary for the cultivation of blooms large enough to 
look well in an exhibition box, prevents to some extent the 
development of the individual habit of the Rose trees. 


But the growing of Roses for the decorative classes 
brings with it none of these drawbacks; all who try it will 
find, I feel sure, that it adds to the beauty as_ well 
as to the interest of the garden itself. It will lead to 
the growing of beds filled with one variety, and these, 
though they may and probably will be of varying types, 
will all be sorts that can make a good account of themselves 
in the garden, for it is essential that they should be free 
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flowering varieties of good habit that hold up their heads 
(pace Bessie Brown!) and such as are able to stand a 
certain amount of moisture without becoming sodden brown 
balls. The plants will need almost as much care and 
attention as do the exhibition varieties. It is im- 
portant for each grower to find out what sort of 
pruning is required by each variety to make it yield its 
finest sprays of blossoms—some, such as La Tosca and 
Gustave Régis, will need thinning rather than pruning. 
Others of the dwarf habit of Madame Ravary or Liberty 
must be cut back somewhat severely. You must syringe 
to keep down green fly and mildew, or your Roses will 
not be clothed with the clean and healthy foliage which 
is indispensable in garden decoration as well as in Roses 
intended to be shown in vases. You must disbud just so 
much as to give the trusses a light effect, but not enough 
ta take away from their natural appearance. 


A spray of ill-formed blooms tightly pressed together, 
each spoiling its neighbour, is no good at a Show, and is 
of very little use in the garden. The same truss, if the 
centre bud is relieved of those pressing close up against 
it, but allowed to develop those lower on the stem so 
that it simultaneously shows the beauty of open flower 
and half open bud with the lovely gradations of colour 
these different stages often give, has a natural charm both 
on the plant and when cut that equals if it does not sur- 
pass the more formal beauty of the big show blooms to be 
found in the winning boxes of exhibition Roses. 
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The Pruner’s Outfit. 


By Dr. A. H. WILLIAMS. 


The question of “ Knife v. Secateur’’ is still a vexed 
one. Some hold that the knife is the only thing that should 
be used. Others swear by secateurs as being more expeditious 
and giving just as good results. Others, again, use both 
implements. 

KNIFE. 


The great essential is that the blade must be of good 
steel and always sharp. The handle, which is better rough 
than smooth, should be sufficiently large to be held firmly 
by a hand that is guarded by a strong glove. I prefer a 
knife with a handle at least 44-in. long and about 24-in. ‘in 
circumference. It has one strong blade with a long slender 
point and two smaller blades about } to % of an inch in width. 
I go a-pruning with several of such knives in my pocket 
and with all the blades well sharpened. It 1s a good plan 
to carry also a small hone, so that the edges of the blades 
may be touched up from time to time, as even with the 
best steel a strong thorn will quickly turn the edge. 


SECATEURS. 


There are many patterns on the market, but the two 
best forms are (1) those with two curved hawk-bill blades, 
both of which are quite sharp 
(that illustrated is made by 
Skelton & Co., of Sheffield); . 
and (2) those with an arrange- 
ment to give the sharp blade 
a sliding movement over the 
M counter-blade, so that it cuts 
with a ‘‘draw” action and does not depend on the crushing 
force only to drive it through the branch. The form with 
the two sharp edges gives a cleaner cut with slender 
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branches; but that with the ‘‘draw”’ action is the more 
powerful with heavier wood. Other secateurs with one sharp 
blade and a single or double blunt counter blade should be 
avoided, as they are apt to crush the cut branch badly. 


For still heavier work, such as one meets in thinning 
out rampant climbers or strong-growing briars, I know 
nothing better than the implement known as the ‘‘ Mitycuttah.” 
This is made by The Standard Manufacturing Co., of Derby, 
and is a small form of the long instrument used for lopping 
trees and is about 21-in. long; it is very powerful and will 
-make a beautifully clean cut through anything wp to 1-in. 
in diameter. For my own part I prefer No. 1. 


SAWS. 
The perfect saw for Rose work has still to be found ; 
but a saw of some sort is often necessary. It is desirable 
to have two. One should have a blade not more than ,in. 
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wide and about 2#-in. long, with fine teeth arranged so as 
to cut both with the draw and the push. This should 
have a long handle and would be used for removing a 
branch which is surrounded by others that are to be saved. 


The other saw, for heavy work, should have coarser 
teeth set further apart, and the blade should be about 6-in. 
long and about #-in. wide. The best saw of this sort that I 
know is, I believe, of French origin; the blade is thicker in 
front than at the back—to prevent nipping; the teeth, which 
are very sharp, are arranged alternately on opposite sides of 
the front of the blade. The blade fulds up into a round 
boxwood handle. It is a most effective and speedy weapon, 
but is a little too coarse for ordinary Rose work. Wherever 
the saw has been used, the cut edges of the stem should 
always be neatly pared with a sharp knife. 


A Spup 


With small blade and short handle is very useful for 
removing the surface soil round the collar of the plant, and 
for exposing suckers that are to be removed. Barr’s daffodil 
hoe answers very well. 

The above are all weapons of offence, and I would also 
strongly recommend certain weapons of defence. 


GLOVES. 


These should be of strong dogskin and should be made 
as gauntlets to provide protection to the wrists. I know 
nothing better than an old pair of motoring gloves. Soft 
gloves of suede, doeskin, or even reindeer, are of little use 
as a protection against thorns; they are also very unpleasant 
when wet. 

KNEELERS. 

It is well to provide something to kneel on. This may 
either take the form of a pad or waterproof mat to be laid 
on the ground, or one may use a leather or waterproof cap 
tied over each knee. A simple precaution of this sort may 
save good knees from rheumatism and good trousers from 
spoiling. 


The Contents of my Pruning Basket. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON. Vice-President N.R.S. 


Circumstances, unfortunately, make it necessary that 
my Rose growing be carried on at such moments of 
leisure as other claims permit, and in order to economise 
time as far as possible, I find it convenient to keep a 
little garden basket supplied with the tools which the 
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season of the year renders most likely to be required. 
We are now at pruning time, and so the basket contains 
a complement of pruning implements, which are thus kept 
together ready for use, without loss of time in searching 
for them when they are wanted. 
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GLOVES AND WRISTLETS. 


For the protection of the hands a pair of strong 
gloves is necessary. I have found nothing better than an 
old pair of dog- 
skin driving 
gloves, which are 
from time to 
time thoroughly 
soaked with vase- 
line to keep them 
soft and pliable, 
and also to en- 


able them to resist a certain amount of wet. Should they 
get very muddy, all that is necessary is to wash them 
with ordinary soap and water, and vaseline them again as 
they get dry. 

In order to protect the wrists I have tried various 
things. The Japanese wristlets, made of a kind of straw 
plait, sold by seedsmen at about 6d., do fairly well, but 
they often fail to keep in place, especially when one is 
pruning climbing Roses, and they are then of little use. The 
leathern wristlet shown in the illustration is more con- 
venient. This is about 3}-inches wide with a buckle at 
one end and a strap at the other. The strap is some 
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nine inches long, and, passing through a hole in the 
leathern wristlet just behind the buckle, passes round the 
wrist, and when secured by the buckle keeps the wristlet 
in place exactly where it is wanted. If a pattern be cut” 
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out in brown paper any good saddler can make one. 


The leather used should not be too thick and may be 
lined with thin chamois leather to make it more comfortable. 


KNEELING CUSHION. 

If one is contemplating a considerable time at pruning, 
in order tc give oneself some choice of change of position, 
it is also convenient to 
have a_ leather’ kneeling 
stool. This should have 
a piece of leather sewn 
at one end to make a 
handle large enough to slip 
the hand through when 
carrying it about, so as to 
leave the hand free _ for 
other tools. The handle 
also serves to hang it up 
on a nail in the potting 
shed when its services are 

not required. 
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KNIVES. 

Then we come to the pruning tools themselves. These 
consist of knife, saws, and secateurs. I use an ordinary 
pruning knife with a blade from 24 to 3 inches long. Some 
like also to have with them a knife with a narrower blade 
so as to be able to get into difficult places with greater 
convenience. The chief things about a good pruning knife 
are to notice in choosing it that the handle is thick enough 
to hold comfortably, that it is fairly strong, and afterwards 
kept. very sharp. 

Everyone should learn to sharpen his own knife. To do 
this a good hone is necessary. I use one of the kind called 
by carpenters ‘‘the Charlie.” I believe the name comes 
from a stone found in Charnley Forest, but any good make 
of hone will do. Put plenty of oil on the stone. To make 
a good oil for the purpose I mix equal quantities of paraffin 
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and neatsfoot oil. It is of importance never to use a vege- 
table oil such as olive oil or oil used by painters, as this 
clogs the stone, ard prevents it from cutting well. Having 
oiled the stone, place the knife flat on the hone and work 
away over the whole face of the knife. Do not attempt to 
sharpen it like a chisel or merely to sharpen the cutting edge 
of the blade. If you only sharpen the edge of the blade you 
will want to be constantly stopping to re-sharpen, whereas 
by sharpening properly in the first instance you can often 
work away for a morning without having to stop to sharpen 
the knife. In sharpening, some use a sort of circular motion 
on the hone, while others keep drawing the knife from heel 
to point. Either way is effective, but personally I use the 
latter. The finishing touch to the edge is given by an 
ordinary ‘‘Army” razor strop hanging on the wall. The oil 
on the knife when it leaves the hone keeps the strop soft 
and in good condition. To improve the strop I also keep 
handy a small bottle of emery powder with which to sprinkle 
the canvas side of the strop from time to time; but little of 
this is required and it is a mistake to use so much as to 
cause a paste to form on the strop. 


SAWS. 

Formerly I used to carry two saws, viz., an ordinary 
key hole saw running to a fine point, and the Grecian saw, 
shown on the right hand 
side in Fig. 5. This saw 
is scimitar shaped with 
the teeth on the back, 
the teeth being set the 
wrong way, so that the 
saw cuts when pulling, 
not when pushing it. 
I still use the Grecian 
saw occasionally, but I 
have practically discarded 
both these saws in favour 


of a little instrument 
shown in the middle 
above the knife in Fig. 5. This little saw has a blade 54-in. 
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long and shuts up into a handle 64-in. long. The teeth are 
set rather wide apart, about six to the inch, and are very 
sharp, being shaped like a triangle in section. This saw 
cuts both ways, 7.e., when pulling and also when pushing 
the saw, it makes a very clean cut, and it is most convenient, 
for it can be easily carried in the pocket. It costs tod. and 
can be obtained of A. Smellie, 11, Rochester Row, S.W., and 
probably of other tool makers. I owe my introduction to this 
little saw to Dr. A. H. Williams, and for practical purposes 
this seems to answer all requirements. In order to get at 
awkwardly placed stumps in the middle of a bush I have 
sometimes tried a fret saw with coarse teeth, but this is 
not satisfactory. It is awkward to manage and takes too 


much time. 
SECATEURS. 


The different makes of secateurs are very numerous. 
At various times I think I must have tried between 20 and 
30 sorts. They are none of them quite perfect, but on 
the whole the four kinds shown in the photographs appear 
to be the most useful. I am not sure whether the different 
makers have quite realised the importance of accurate adjust- 
ment, and the fine work we want them to perform. It is a 
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good test of sharpness and adjustment if the secateurs will 
cut thin tissue paper without tearing it, not only at the back 
but also at the point of the blades. 


Nos. 1 and 2 in the photographs shown in Fig. 6 are some- 
what alike in their general structure and appearance. They 
have two cutting edges, one on each blade of the shears. No.1 
is an English make, No. 2a French one known, I believe, as 
Aubert’s pattern. The English make is rather rounder in face 
than the French one and when they are closed the ends or over- 
lapping points of the blades do not project quite so far as 
in the French make. This has a certain advantage, because 
the sharp points are a little less likely to make holes in 
one’s pocket. To obviate this, however, the little leather 
shield shown on the left in the photograph Fig. 1 may be 
employed. 


If one may judge from slight differences in the screws 
and nuts in different instruments, the shape and position of 
the springs for opening and the devices for keeping them 
shut, there are probably a good number of makers who 
produce somewhat similar tools, but I do not otherwise know 
if this is so. .If it is, I have not come across any one make 
markedly superior to the others. I fancy the steel employed 
in what I call the English pattern, is slightly stronger 
or at least stiffer than that of the French pattern; in those 

have used at least the No. 2 pattern seems to get more 
easily bent at the points. On the other hand No. 2 pattern 
has seemed, in the tools I have had, slightly more carefully 
adjusted. The adjustment is, however, not perfect in either 
pattern, they will both cut fairly well if the branch can be 
held far down the blades near the screw, but towards the 
point both are apt to crush or tear the wood more or less, 
and it is sometimes, indeed often, when cutting out shoots 
from the base, only possible to use the points. Another 
disadvantage common to these and other patterns is that, 
with constant use the screw gets worn, and then is apt to 
work loose, in which case, if the defect is not noticed in time, 
tearing of the branches cut will result. The shape of the 
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blades in these two patterns also makes them rather difficult 
to sharpen accurately. A book hone, such as is used by 
wood carvers, is the best sharpening instrument I have 
found as yet. Notwithstanding these defects, these two 
patterns are, perhaps, the most generally useful tools I have 
tried. 


No. 3 1s a pattern sent me by Dr. Williams. In this 
pattern there is only one cutting edge, that, however, is of a 
shape much easier for the unskilled to sharpen, and it is as 
important to keep the secateur sharp as it is in the case of a 
a knife. In order to help the cut, in No. 3, the half of the 
tool carrying the sharpened edge slides in a slot, so that 
a slicing motion results. There is one serious disadvantage 
in all forms of secateurs with only one cutting edge, and 
that is that they ought only to be used in one direction, 2.e., 
the cutting edge ought always to be next the part of the 
branch intended to be retained, the blunt edge next the part 
to be cut off, as the blunt edge almost always causes more 
or less crushing to the back with which it is in contact. 
The adjustment of No. 3 is not very fine, but rather better 
in actual working than it appears when testing with paper, 
for the play of the cutting half of the tool against the 
screw seems to give the cutting edge a bearing on the blunt 
one. This, however, in its turn, causes the screw to work 
loose rather easily, and the somewhat frequent adjustment of 
the screw then required is apt to become troublesome. No. 3 
seems, however, to be a useful tool and more powerful than 
one might expect from its appearance. 


No. 41s the most accurately adjusted instrument I have yet 
tried; it is called the Sécateur Montreiul, and made by Vilmorin 
et Cie, of Paris. I am indebted to Mr. Arthur Johnson, of 
West Norwood, for kindly calling my attention to these 
secateurs. He added that he thought them as well made as 
a surgical instrument, and that they answer my test of 
cutting thin paper. I have recently procured some of these 
secateurs, and find his statement is accurate. They have 
an ingenious little pawl and rachet attached to the nut of 
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the screw which, when it has been correctly adjusted, prevents 
the screw from afterwards becoming loose. 


The cutting blade takes a keen edge, and is of a shape 
convenient for sharpening. The only disadvantage I have 
found in this tool is that it has only one cutting edge, and so 
like No. 3 should only be used in one position, i.e., with the 
cutting edge towards the root of the plant. I have not yet 
tested these secateurs with heavy work, but they cut branches 
up to about half-an-inch in thickness well and cleanly, and 
work accurately right up to the point, which is an excellent 
feature. 


In pruning with secateurs there are one or two points 
worth bearing in mind. In the first place, it is always well 
to have one or two pairs in good condition—one strong 
pair for thick stumps and old wood, and the other, which may 
be of lighter make, should be as sharp and as accurately 
adjusted as it is possible to obtain them, and only be employed 
for cutting young shoots of the past year’s growth, or other 
growths which do not make any serious strain on the 
instrument. Next, in making the cut on the younger wood, 
make it slightly sloping rather than straight across the stem 
so that the rain may run off and not collect on the cut and 
cause it to rot. The old stems cut out from the base will, 
of course, be cut off as cleanly as possible. Another point 
to remember is that if the stem about to be cut has to be 
bent out of its place for convenience of manipulation, it should 
always be held below, and not above the place of the intended 
cut. If it be held above the cut, and the branch is then bent 
on one side, some tearing of the stem or bark is almost sure 
to occur. Finally, it is not safe to cut with the secateurs 
quite so near the last or topmost bud left as an expert can 
cut with the knife, but the sharper and finer the adjustment 
of the secateurs the nearer may the cut be made to the bud. 
Should it be found that the cut made is not quite clean and 
smooth, as it ought to be with good secateurs, cut it smooth 
carefully with the knife, but this ought seldom to be necessary, 
if adequate care is taken in the first instance. 
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Dicacinc Toot. 

Beside the pruning instruments proper, it is desirable, 
and indeed necessary, to have with one while engaged in 
pruning some small implement for removing earth from the 
stems of the Roses. A small trowel does fairly well, a three- 
pronged hand weeding fork even better, and an ordinary 
kitchen fork is not bad, but the tool I have found most 
convenient for the purpose is Barr's daffodil hoe. This has 
an iron shaft about a foot long with a wooden handle at 
one end and a 3-in. hoe at the other end of the shaft and 
at right angles to it. I have found this little tool very 
useful for many purposes connected with Rose growing. It 
is shown on the left in the photograph, Fig. 5. 


STIPTIC. 


There is one other accessory that I keep in the pruning 
basket, and that is a pot of some kind of stiptic. When 
cutting down budded briars I use white paint--they are 
then more easily seen—and when pruning established plants 
either that or more usually painters’ knotting. This is 
conveniently kept in an ordinary fourpenny paint pot. The 
tin lid of the pot is removed and a flat cork fitted in its 
place, and in the middle of the cork a hole is bored, through 
which the paint brush passes. By this means not only is 
the brush kept in workable condition, but if the pot is 
accidentally overturned in the course of operations, it can be 
set upright again without loss of the contents. I use the 
stiptic to paint all the cut surfaces of any size, particularly 
the parts from which basal shoots or stumps have been 
cut off. 
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A New Pruning: Saw. 


By T. G. M. HINE, M.D. 


When pruning Roses, especially the stronger growers 
such as ramblers, a saw is essential, whether the knife or 
secateur be the favourite tool for the lighter work. ‘The 
difficulty of procuring a really suitable instrument has led 
me to suggest one, and, in attempting this, the following 
considerations had to be taken into account. Firstly, the 
size and shape of the saw, and secondly, the cutting qualities 
and temper of the blade. In the first case it seems essential 
that the blade should not be more than 6 inches long, and 
of an even width of about half an inch. These dimensions 
allow the saw to be used freely in the restricted space alone 
too often at our disposal, and at the same time prevent 
the undesirable wounding of shoots which are to remain. 
For similar reasons the handle should be straight and 
rounded like that of a bradawl and not the usual saw- 
shaped one. Secondly, the cutting qualities are not less 
important, and, in my opinion, are best secured by using a 
finely-set small-toothed saw. This form will cut quickly 
and cleanly, causing neither jagged edges nor undue bruising ; 
whereas coarser teeth, while cutting dead wood a little more 
rapidly, are apt to bruise, tear and splinter live wood. To 
have these fine teeth it is necessary to use a thin blade and 
the difficulty then arises that if the point should hit a 
stone or stong stem, or the blade be a little twisted in use 
it may snap. To overcome this the steel must be tempered 
suitably, so that the blade may be bent or re-straigthened 
without fracturing, at the same time retaining sufficien 
strength and suppleness. 
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The above réasons led me to design a saw with a thin, 
parallel, short blade with fine teeth like a tenon saw, fitting 
into a modification of the keyhole-saw type of handle; a 
cut of this.saw is shown below. This instrument works 
excellently in practice, with a clean quick cut, any stem 
being easily reached. ‘The blades can, of course, be re- 
sharpened, and any clogging of the teeth with debris can 
be removed with a nailbrush and water. 


The above ideas have been successfully carried out for 
rac by Messrs. T. J. Stone & Co., of James’ Street, 
Oxford Street, W., and I understand they will be able to 
supply these saws at about 2/- and extra blades, 7d. 
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Rose Jottings. 


THE CROWN-GALL OF ROSES. 


Rosarians have, for many years, been familiar with the 
presence of rough, irregularly-shaped outgrowths or galls, at 
or near the collar, in Roses. Such bodies, which may vary in 
size. from a walnut to that of a cricket ball, or in some 
instances much larger, also frequently occur at the point of 
junction of stock and scion. The origin of these galls has 
proved a puzzle to plant pathologists for many years. Negative 
evidence, as to the absence of fungi or insects, as an inciting 
cause, was clearly proved, but it is only recently that Dr. 
Erwin Smith, an American bacteriologist, has demonstrated, 
as the outcome of years of study and many thousands of 
infection experiments, that the galls are entirely due to the 
presence of a bacterium called Bacterium tumefaciens. Galls 
formed by the same organism, are present on many other kinds 
of plants, situated either at the collar, on the roots, or in many 
instances on above-ground parts of the plant. Rose canker, 
which frequently appears as large, irregular, cankered wounds 
on the stems of Rose trees, and attributed to the action of a 
fungus called Coniothyrium Fuckelti, is in reality primarily 
due to the action of B. tumefactens, the Coniothyrium being 
only a secondary agent. ” 


Galls or cankered portions should be cut away, and the 
wounds at once covered with a paste composed of two parts of 
sulphate of copper, one part of sulphate of iron, and three parts 
of quicklime; water sufficient to form a thick paste. Quick- 
lime should be worked into the soil where galls have been 
observed. Finally, care should be taken not to plant trees 
showing indications of swellings at the collar, on the roots or 
elsewhere, as the bacterium spreads in the soil, and neigh- 
bouring plants are liable to infection through wounds. 


GEORGE MASSEE, V.M.H. 
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JOTTING FROM A HILLTOP GARDEN. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL CLIMBING ROSES. 


I am writing from a little garden in Buckinghamshire not 
far from Beaconsfield, and in an out-of-the-way corner, where 
the path of the hunter is seen and the wild roses smother the 
hedge rows. Owls hoot in the twilight and the song of the 
nightingale is heard in the copse on those warm, stilly nights 
when Nature, save almost for this thrilling songster, is hushed 
into silence. 


The garden, chiefly filled with Roses, is exposed to almost 
every wind that blows, and the soil is a light gravel, as 
“hungry” and sterile as the road that leads tothe gate! Sun, 
wind, and this gravelly, disheartening soil bring health but not 
wealth to the garden. Of course, the Rose beds had to be 
made up with a full three feet depth of loam and manure, but 
the expensive outlay in providing a good foundation has been 
fruitful in excellent results, The Editor has asked for some 
Rose Jottings, and perhaps the names of four climbing Roses 
that have proved quite at home here may be welcome. 


Macrantha. Against a rough oak fence, this single Rose 
has literally run riot. It is a beautiful creation, full of foliage 
in the winter, and in summer a hundred flowers burst out— 
flowers as soft in colour as those of the hedgerow—with broad, 
silky petals that seem to glisten in the sunlight. A faint 
fragrance comes from them, but it is their size, colouring, and 
profusion that makes Macrantha one of the most acceptable of 
all garden Roses. Its growth is free, almost extravagant, but 
every year in this case, as well as in others, severe pruning is 
essential. 


Lady Waterlow is a Rose that should become more 
popular not only for its intrinsic beauty, but it flowers freely in 
late autumn. A plant against one of the pergola posts was 
delightful last October, and there is an alluring charm in the 
large half-double flowers with petals of softest pink and white. 
A daintier rose picture late in the year I have never seen. 


\ 
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The Garland. A snowdrift of flowers in early summer, 
but unfortunately they are quickly over. I first saw this,rose 
in Miss Jekyll’s garden at Munstead, and it is a favourite there, 
and I have planted it against an oak fence. It is very riotous 
but one enjoys the glorious mass of flowers in early summer, 
flowers of starry form and pure white in colouring. Scarcely 
a leaf is visible beneath this bower of blossom. The Garland 
is in pleasant company with several other climbing cluster 
Roses, of which Dundee Rambler, Bennett’s Seedling, both 
bearing white flowers ; Flora, pink ; and Ruga, flesh coloured, 
are among the most beautiful. 


Leuchtstern. The colouring of this rambling Rose has 
been warmly criticised, but whether the contrast of a somewhat 
crude rose with white is to the taste of everyone or not, few 
kinds are more striking in effect when they are in flower. I 
have this in several places, against a pergola post and an 
outer fence, and in both it gives effective colouring to the 
surroundings. The output of flowers is enormous, and this 
combined with the colouring creates one of the richest Rose 


pictures amongst the climbers, 
E. T. COOK. 


‘ 


THE USE OF MAGNESIA IN FEEDING ROSES. 


_ The presence of magnesia in the tissues of the Rose 
plant has, of course, been recognised for a number of years 
and it has ‘been known too that its absence is certainly 
detrimental. Until lately, however, we have not quite 
understood what its precise functions are, and only recently, 
in various parts of the world, have full experiments been 
made to showing that its presence is chiefly in the young 
growing tissues of the plant. Now these functions seem to 
be to develop the young plant on proper lines and to essen- 
tially help to bring it into adolescence. It has been found 
by experiment that the cells and more especially their nuclei, 
contain a large proportion of magnesia and this is also the 
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case with the germs of reproduction, so that it is apparent 
how important a part magnesia must play in growth and 
reproduction. As opposed to lime and probably potash, 
which play an important part in the ripening process of 
the plant, the especial purpose of magnesia seems to be 
the creation of young growths. The application of 
magnesia is thus attended with some difficulty. and an 
overdose must undoubtedly cause harm by too numerous 
growths. The best results are, however, obtained in 
conjunction with lime, perhaps due to their opposing 
functions. 


My own, and the experience of others more qualified to 
judge shows, that in the case of Roses, small and frequent 
doses up to the formation of the flower buds, is the best 
method of application. One cwt. to the acre, repeated twice 
or three times at intervals of fourteen or twenty-one days, 
according to the amount of rain which has fallen. 


Now one other point of interest. If persons raising 
new varieties from seed by cross fertilization could 
increase the fertility and vigour of their seed by its 
use? It would be worth while testing this. 


Another difficulty in the application of magnesia is 
that the commercial forms are all very soluble. The form 
most frequently used is crude Epsom Salts, sulphate of 
magnesia. As this is immediately soluble, one is led to 
the conclusion that any magnesia salt, either existent in 
the soil or added artificially, is quickly washed out and 
must therefore be frequently replaced. Of course the 
quantities of magnesia applied must vary with the quantity 
of magnesia already in the soil. It would be curious to 
analyse the soils in which the best seedling Roses are 
raised in order to find the percentage of magnesia. 


G. L. PAUL. 
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ROSES AT HEDDON-ON-THE-WALL, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


When I came to Heddon-on-the-Wall—the famous old 
Wall of Hadrian, of which a small portion still exists, 
within a few hundred yards of the Vicarage—I found some 
old and neglected Roses growing in all the profusion of 
many years without pruning; and I thought that it would 
be well to try some new plants. This was in 1905; and 
though I knew nothing about Roses at that time, I planted 
seventeen in the autumn, and proceeded to study the 
nature and habits of the Rose. I was well rewarded next 
year, and such progress has been made since then that my 
collection of Roses now numbers over goo. I took 
an early opportunity of joining the National Rose Society, 
and it is needless to say that the publications of that 
excellent Society have proved of immense value and abiding 
interest to me. The garden here faces south, is quite a 
sun-trap, and is well sheltered from the east and north ; but not 
so well from the north-east and south-west.’ It stands 400 feet 
above sea-level, one milé to the north of the Tyne, and at the 
top of Tyne banks, so that we look out across the valley to 
the south. Less than three miles to the east, there begins 
that great line of busy factories that has made the Tyne 
so famous—a line extending for some fifteen miles to the 
sea. Collieries, too, abound—mainly to the east—but as a 
direct east wind is rare, the smoke and fumes do no harm. 
In every other direction there is fine open country, stretching 
to the Pennines in the west, and to the Simonside Hills and 
Cheviots in the north and north-west — a fine panorama 
of thirty or forty miles in extent. As the prevailing winds 
are westerly and south-westerly for most of the year, and 
north-east in spring, we get pure fresh winds almost always, 
for the wind must be due east to bring any noticeable smoke. 
About seven miles east are the great towns of Newcastle and 
Gateshead ; but for the above reasons they do us no harm. 
The soil here is very good. It is a brownish loam, strong 
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and greasy, yet with enough sand in it to make drainage 
satisfactory, if the surface is not allowed to become hard. 
It is deep, too—deeper than I have yet fathomed in any 
digging operations. Roses seem to thrive in it without any 
trouble, and grow so well year after year, that dwarf kinds 
seem to form a habit of turning into big bushy plants, if 
allowed their own way, and even into climbers. There is a 
Caroline Testout, the dwarf variety, six feet high, and tremen- 
dously strong, despite much pruning; Hugh Dickson turns 
itself into a standard, six or seven feet high, full of bloom; 
and J. B. Clark is a positive nuisance—there is no keeping it 
within bounds and for that reason I have given away all 
my J. B. Clarks except one, which has been planted about 
three years and is now a large bush. I am leaving it in 
partly because it would be a tough job to get it out, and 
partly to see what it really will do if left alone. But I 
much prefer Hugh Dickson to this Rose. 


I give my Roses liberal supplies of manure from time 
to time, but am sparing of chemical manures with them. I 
take considerable care in the forming of the beds, and 
plant all the bushes myself. 


The percentage of failures amongst newly planted 
Roses is small, averaging some five per cent. in a normal 
winter. What it may be this season, I do not yet know; 
but despite a temperature of 64 degrees (Fahr.) in February, 
, 1912, the new plants seem to have taken little if any harm. 


REV. W. G. PRINGLE. 


A NEW ROSE BOOK. 


I can confidently recommend ‘ Roses.” It is one of 
the ‘* Present Day Gardening ”’ series, edited by the Managing 
Editor of the ‘‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,” and written by Mr. 
H. R. Darlington, one of the most useful members of the 
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National Rose Society. It treats of everything necessary 
to the well-being of the Rose. The coloured illustrations 
are good, the price for this valuable book is only 2s. 64d., 
and it is so well written that the beginner will understand 
it and the expert gain knowledge. 

F. PAGE-ROBERTS. 


‘‘LOSS AND GAIN.”’ 


At the end of the “Rose Annual for rg11” some 
verses were inserted entitled “Loss and Gain,” the author 
of which was said to be unknown. The Editor of the 
‘‘ Gardener” has, however, since then kindly informed me 
that they are from the pen of that well-known authoress, 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler,, and that they appeared in 
“Verses, Wise and Otherwise,” published by Cassell & Co. 
In 1905. 

/ THE EDITOR. 


A FEW REMARKS ON ROSES. 


The garden of which I have charge is in the Willesden 
district and well within five miles of Baker Street. It is 
much exposed on the north side and is only a few hundred 
yards from the works of the Metropolitan Railway and 
their large power station. 


The collection is not large, but a fairly representative 
one, and both my employer and myself take the keenest 
interest in it. The soil here is, of course, very heavy, while 
the other conditions are quite different to those of Harrow, 
which is only a few miles away. 


It may be interesting to the readers of the Rose Annual 
similarly situated to know what Roses do best here and 
what varieties have proved unsatisfactory. : 


-\ 
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The best H.P.’s here are Captain Hayward, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Hugh Dickson, and Ulrich Brunner. 


The best H.T.’s are Camoéns, Caroline Testout, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Ravary and Richmond. 
@ 


Tea Roses do not, as a rule, do well here, but Mme. 
Jules Gravereaux makes excellent growth and flowers freely. 


The best climbing and semi-climbing Roses are 
repens alba, Conrad F. Meyer, Dorothy Perkins, Gardenia, 
Léontine Gervais and Tea Rambler. 


Among the most unsatisfactory H.T.’s may be mentioned 
Florence Pemberton and La France; and among the climbers, 
Goldfinch, himalayica, Leuchtstern, and Trier. 


The beautiful Austrian Briars cannot be made to gTOW 


here at all. 
A WORKING GARDENER. 
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Qbituary Notices. 


Mr. R. N. G. BAKER. 
The First Winner of the N.R.S. Amateur Challenge Trophy. 


In March last year passed away Mr. R. N. G. Baker, 
one of the finest and most straight-forward exhibiting 
Rosarians that we have ever known. He was born at 
Heavitree, Exeter, in March, 1835, and was consequently 
76 years of age when he died. He may have been little 
known to many of our modern Rosarians, but those among 
them who still recollect him will, I feel sure, bear me out 
as to the universal esteem and regard in which he was held 
as the leading amateur exhibitor of his day. His daughter, 
Mrs. Moss, has very kindly lent me a_ beautifully kept 
record of his winnings. The first entry in it is for 1871, 
but for some years previously he had been a_ successful 
exhibitor at Rose Shows. In that year he was awarded 
three first prizes at the Crystal Palace Rose Show, including 
that for 48 varieties. In 1873 he took the first prizes at 
the Crystal Palace Rose Show in each of the four leading 
classes, and a first prize for 36 varieties at the National 
Rose Show, as it was then called. In 1875 he secured at 
the Crystal Palace a first prize in each of the three 
principal classes. 

At the first exhibition of the National Rose Society, 
which was held in 1877 at St. James’ Hall, in London, he 
took the first prize for 36 varieties, but only came in second 
for those for 48 and 24 varieties. In the following year he 
was awarded the Fifty Guinea Challenge Cup which was 
offered by Mr. Cranston for the first time at the Society’s Crystal 
Palace Show. But the most exciting contest in which he 
was ever engaged was that against Mr. Jowitt, an equally 
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renowned exhibitor residing at Hereford, in the final 
competition for that Cup. On that occasion two 
splendid 48’s were staged at the National Rose Society’s 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. The Judges had the 
greatest difficulty in deciding between them, but after calling 
in other experts to-help them they ultimately decided in 
favour of Mr. Jowitt’s 48, no doubt much to Mr. Baker’s 
disappointment. In connection with this memorable contest 
I may state that it ought to have taken place the year 
before it did, but was at Mr. Baker’s suggestion postponed 
until the following year, owing to the fixture of ‘the 
National’’ being unusually early that year, and the season 
unusually late, so that the blooms staged would have been 
certain to have been unworthy of deciding a _ battle ° 
between two such splendid competitors. Had it been 
allowed to take place as originally arranged, Mr. Baker 
would no doubt have won the coveted prize, as throughout 
that year Mr. Jowitt came second to him whenever they 
met. Another unusual circumstance about that contest was 
that Mr. Jowitt and Mr. Cranston chartered a special train 
from Hereford to bring their Roses to London. Still 
another noteworthy feature was that Mr. Jowitt grew 
thousands of ‘*‘ maiden” plants, whereas all Mr. Baker's 
flowers came from cutbacks on the Manetti. On another 
occasion after a very wet day Mr. Baker exhibited some 
Roses at Norwich and one of his boxes, a 24, was 
said to have been the finest that up to that time had 
ever been staged by an amateur. When Mr. Baker was 
asked how he managed to have his blooms so bright and 
clean after coming all the way from Exeter under such 
trying conditions, he said he had kept his gardener strolling 
up and down the rows of plants the day before, shaking 
the wet out of the blooms as he passed. There were no 
Rose helmets in those days. In 1881 he won the 
Champion Challenge Trophy of the National Rose Society, 
which was then offered for the first time. Mr. Baker’s 
gardener in reply to my enquiries has given me some most 
interesting particulars about the Heavitree Roses, their 
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position and how they were cultivated. They were grown, 
he tells me, in a level and sheltered part of the garden, 
the soil being a very heavy loam, from two _ to 
two-and-a-half feet deep, over a hard gravel. When pre- 
paring for an exhibition the blooms, as cut from the plants, 
were set up in the show boxes as they were to appear 
before the Judges, but Mr. Baker’s judgment in cutting was 
so good and the petals of the Roses of such substance 
that comparatively few alterations were afterwards required. 
In thase days the blooms were neither “tied” nor “ dressed.” 
I have twice seen Mr. Baker’s Rose garden. The first 
time when his fame as an exhibitor was at its height, and 
again in 1902, four years after he last exhibited. On the 
former occasion the growth of his hard pruned plants 
struck me as the most vigorous I had ever seen. In 
1882, the year after he won the Champion Challenge 
Trophy, he had the sadness of losing his wife, who had 
so greatly helped and sympathised with him in all his 
exhibiting experiences, and from that time until 1888 he 
ceased to show Roses. To the surprise of everyone, 
however, he appeared at the National Rose Society’s 
Crystal Palace Show in that year with a splendid box of 
blooms, which again secured for him the Champion Chal- 
lenge Trophy. There is one thing for which Mr. Baker 
has never before, that I know of, received credit and that 
is of forming one of the small band of original founders of 
the National Rose Society who met at Hereford and there 
decided that such a Society should be established in the 
interest of the Rose and of all lovers of our national flower. 
He was also present at the memorable meeting held in 
London in 1876 when the Society was actually established. 
Besides being a keen Rose grower, he was a very fine shot 
and good fisherman, and at one time he had a splendid 
head of Guernsey cattle. He was also a good man of 
business. But he will, after all, be, no doubt, longest _ 
remembered by those who knew him best for his kind, 
dependable and sympathetic nature. Everything he under- 
took was done in the same quiet yet thorough manner. 
THE EDITOR. 
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The Rev. ALAN CHEALES. 
The Founder of the Brockham Rose Association. 


The subject of this notice, the Rev. Alan Cheales, 
passed peacefully away in June last at Edinburgh, where 
the year before he had gone to live with his son, at the 
ripe age of 84. Until the very end of his long life he 
remained a staunch admirer and supporter of his favourite 
flower, the Rose, as is evidenced by the article which 
appeared from his pen in the last issue of the Rose Annual 
and to his having in the previous autumn laid out some 
Rose-beds in his son’s garden and superintended the plant- 
ing of them. From 1859 to 1892, or for thirty-three years, 
he was Vicar of Brockham in Surrey, and it was in the Vicarage 
garden that he grew his Roses. Throughout the whole 
time he remained at Brockham he was a keen and most 
successful exhibitor in the smaller classes, not only at local and 
provincial Rose shows, but also year after year at the leading 
exhibition of the National Rose Society. In the early days 
of the N.R.S. he was a most helpful member of the Com- 
mittee, and also a most energetic Hon. Local Secretary. He 
is perhaps best remembered as the founder in 1868 of that 
unique local Society for the encouragement of amateur 
growers, the Brockham Rose Association, only ten years 
after Dean Hole held his first National Rose Show in London, 
and eight years before the National Rose Society was 
established. So that of all the Rose Societies now in exist- 
ence the Brockham Society must be regarded as the oldest 
in the Kingdom. It may not be generally known, that to Mr. 
Cheales the National Rose Society is indebted for the first 
draft of the ‘‘ Authorized Rules for judging at Rose Shows.” 
He was not present at the memorable meeting held in London 
when the National Rose Society was established in 1876, but 
was placed on the Committee in the following year. He was 
a frequent writer on Roses in the Horticultural Press, and 
there was a peculiar charm about his quaint way of putting 
things—owing to his inexhaustible store of humorous and 
other quotations which made his contributions especially 
welcome. In losing him I felt I had lost a life-long friend. 

THE EDIior. 
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a 


we a RAE 


Sat, : 
~ 


Designed & Manu 


The Award for the Premier Rose Exhibit at the ROYAL INTERNATIONAL 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, May 22-30, 1912. 


THE “CLAY” ROSE BOWL.—To celebrate the most important event of 


‘a year remarkable for the attention it promises to Horticultural Progress, Messrs. 


CLAY & SON have offered for competition at the forthcoming INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, as an award for the Premier Rose Exhibit, an 80-GUINEA ROSE 
BOWL, as illustrated above. 


The BOWL is silver-gilt, with Roses, and a floral band, hand-chased repoussé, in 
high relief, and gilt in natural colours. It measures 13 inches across and 64 high (with 
pedestal, 10 inches), It weighs 80 ounces. | | 

Se ; 


EXHIBITS grown with CLAY’S FERTILIZER catch the JUDGE’S EYE. 
CLAY’S FERTILIZER. 


A perfectly safe and useful manure containing the three chief elements of plant foods, viz., nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid. It is a proprietary specific in general use, adaptable to all forms of soil 
preparation, and is applied with advantage to plants in pots, and for the production of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables grown in the open. (CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, p. 217.) 


CLAY’S FERTILIZER aids growth and ensures success. It is used in the Royal Gardens, by 
Government and Local Authorities, and by Professional and Amateur Growers throughout the world. 
It promotes fertility and profusion in the highest degree. Ready for immediate application, safe, 
quick-acting, reliable and economical. 


See the Article on ‘‘ Roses: their Selection and Cultivation,” by H. C. Prinsrep, in CLAY’S 
SUCCESSFUL GARDENING, Fourth Edition (Second Reprint), Illustrated, Enlarged and 
Revised, Bound in Cloth, price 9d., post free, or of Seedsmen, &c., which contains full directions for 
using CLAY’S FERTILIZER. 


1a A y: Sold everywhere in Gd. & 1/- Tins; and in Sealed Bags, 7-lbs., 2/6; 


14-lbs., @/G; 28-lbs., 7/G; 56-lbs.. A2/G; 112-lbs.,. 2O/-. Or direct 
from the Works, Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom for Cash 
re with Order (except Gd. TINS). 


<2 
Ti LONDON Every Genuine Tin, Bag, and Seal bears the Trade Mark— 
“ as shewn at side. 


Or" 
; TI L\ Write for Price List of Crushed Bones, Bone Meal, and other Manures, 


Chemicals and Sundries. 
TRADE MARK. 


GLAY & SON, “our tests" Stratford, London, E. 
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AWARDS: — \ 4 
SPECIAL SILVER MEDAL, - 


TWO BRONZE MEDALS, 
and TWO GERTIFICATES, 
1911. 
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“ABOL” GARDEN INSECTICIDE 


(NON-POISONOUS). 


Applied in its weakest form destroys the Green Fly. It 
renders plants healthy, and is unsurpaseed as a cure for 
Mildew on Roses, ’Mums, &c. It has no objectionable 
smell, and does not injure the paint of greenhouses. 


Kills all Garden and Greenhouse Pests, and 
— Mildew on Roses, Chrysanthemums, &c. — 
| PRICES 


4-Pint, 1/-; Pint, 1/6; Quart, 2/6; 4-Gallon, 4/-; Gallon, 7/6; 3-Gallon 
—— Drum, 18/-; 5-Gallon Drum, 27/6; 10-Gallon Drum, 40/-. —— 


Your Insecticide will give better results 
and go farthest when sprayed with 


“ABOL” Patent Syringe 


go AB OL TSYRINCE 


A 
AN UNIQUE FEATURE 8 6 10 6 1 4 6 
of the “Abol Syringe” for 1912 NO 9 9 


is a New Improved Nozzle with 3 INCREASE 


Qe} 


Interchangeable Caps, by means of IN Bend “A” for directing 

which the user can vary the density spray to undersides of 

of the spray from fine to medium PRICE. leaves, is charged 1/6 
or coarse. J extra. 


Specially Recommended by the National Rose Society. 
GARDEN PESTS. 


Illustrated and Descriptive Treatise on the Eradication of Garden and 

Greenhouse Pests and Mildew, will be sent to any address Gratis and 

Post Free, on application to your Nurseryman, Seedsmen, Florist, 
Ironmonger, or Chemist, or to 


E. A. WHITE, Ltd., Paddock Wood, KENT. 
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BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONS’ NEW OFFICES, COLCHESTER. 


Owing to the number of visitors desiring to inspect the Rose fields, B. R. CANT 
AND Sons have found it necessary to erect larger Offices. These are on the Myland 
Road (opposite Myland Church) and contain, in addition to the clerks’ and private 
offices, a commodious and comfortable pee ae creer for visitors. 


cect St. Helen 


(Raised by B. R, CANT & SONS), 


For Distribution In June, 1912. _‘ Fine plants in pots, 7/6 each. 


‘* Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons’ Seedling Hybrid Tea Rose, ‘‘St. Helena,’’ is one of 
the best of the novelties seen this year. It is a handsome and substantially constructed 
flower, cream, with a pink blush in centre, and a tinge of yellow at the base of the 
petals. The flower has size and scent and is of strong growth with a good stem.”’ 

—Morning Post, April 28th, 1911. 

‘‘ St. HELENA’”’ was awarded a Silver-Gilt Medal of the National 

Rose Society as a New Seedling, at the Botanical Gardens Show, 
July 8th, rgro. 

This beautiful novelty will undoubtedly prove one of the most charming and 
reliable Exhibition Roses of recent introduction, not only on account of its beauty and 
quality, but from the fact that it is entirely distinct from any other variety; it will also 
be an acquisition in any garden as a Decorative Rose. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS AND CATALOGUE APPLY TO 


BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONS, 
The Old Rose Gardens, COLCHESTER. 


Telephone—P.O. 2 Colchester. Telegrams—‘‘ Ben. Cant, Colchester.’’ 
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FOURTH EDITION thoroughly Revised. 


The Book 


* of the Rose. 


By the Rev. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M.A. 


Fourth Edition thoroughly revised by the 
Rev. F. PAGE-ROBERTS (President, National 
Rose Society) and HERBERT E. MOLYNEUX 
(Vice - President, National Rose Society). 
With 62 (of which 25 are new) Illustrations 
of specimen Roses, etc. Photogravure 
portrait and Memoir of Rev. A. Foster- 
Melliar. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., Ltd., London. 


$/ The finest New and 
Tested Varieties of 
ail Sections for Ex- 


Cambridge 
ROSES. hibition or Garden 


Well Ripened Plants 
Always a Success. 


J Send for vt 


pescriptive ust |J. BURRELL & Co., 


J Post Free. vt 


Kowe Rouse Nurseries, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
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His Majesty King George V 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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wiItTH HINTS ON ROSE CUL- 


TURE FREE ON REQUEST. 


Splendid Plants 


FROM THE 
Champion Irish Rose Nurseries. 


All Hugh Dickson's Collections are 
selected from the finest varieties and 
include many of their new creations. 


Collection T.—12 H.P. Roses 8/- 

“s U.—12H.T. Roses 10/- 

V.—25 H.T. Roses 17/6 

W .—100 Roses, H.P., 

T . 60/- 

These offers are carriage paid for 

Cash with order. All Roses are 
guaranteed true to name. 


royal =» BELFAST. 


Nurseries, 
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EASLEA’: 


Essex Grown Roses. 


" ’ 
- f 
: a —— 


The above Piece of Plate, presented by President National 
Rose Society, IgI1I, won by 


WALTER EASLEA, 
Rose Specialist, 


DANECROFT ROSERY, 
EASTWOOD, ESSEX, 


ONE MILE FROM LEIGH-ON-SEA STATION. 


Prices Low. 


‘Quality High. 


Over 700 
Up-to-date 
Varieties Grown. 


Plants have 
abundance of 
fibrous roots and 
are well ripened 
by the influence 
of sea air. 


Roses for every 
purpose. 
Estimates 

cheerfully given 

for large or small 
quantities. 


Catalogue 
post free. 


Many flattering 

testimonials from 

Members N.R.S. 
Bedding and 

Decorative Roses 
a speciality. 


Rose Gardens 
designed and 
planted. 
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“HAWLMARK” 
Irish Pedigree Seedling Roses 


Have been Awarded 


37 GOLD MEDALS 


By the NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY, | 
And are unequalled. 


DBADABDA DBA DADBDAD DA DADA DBA BDA DADA AA BAD aA 


“Hawimark” Champion ish ‘Roses 


Are the Best obtainable. 


The only British Growers awarded a Medal at the 
Chicago Exhibition (World’s Fair). 


ACRES OF ROSES in superb Quality. 


- Descriptive CATALOGUE, the best published, FREE on 
application. 


PABA ABBABAABBBABADBAABBBAABADADAD ADD 


ALEX. DICKSON & SONS, Ltd., 


HAWLMARK, NEWTOWNARDS, co. pown. 


Branches at Uplands, Ledbury, and Oakley Park, Blackrock, Dublin. 


Esatablished 1836. 
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G. W. RILEY 


(Over 50 Medals awarded in Open Competition), 


Contractor fo H.M. Government L.C.C., and over scant 
Borough and District Councils. 


We Manufacture Rustic —— 
_ Summer Houses, 
- Billiard Rooms, 
Parilions, Seats, 
Pergolas, Bridges, 
We Arches, Arbors, 
me es Revolving Houses. 
Za ALso 


Conservatories, 


—— Vineries, ‘Peach Hoaies: Forcing Houses and Pits, —— 


BUNGALOWS, 


Potting Houses, Corrugated Iron Buildings, and every 
description of Portable Building. 


We carry positively the LANGEST STOCK in ihe Trade. 


Prompt DESPATCH AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


A competent Surveyor will wait upon intending porenacete in 
London or Country. © 


LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE. # PLEASE. STATE WANTS. 


We can save you 25 per cent. on your Heating Apparatus. 
Before buying elsewhere consult our list. 


G. W. RILEY,, Herne Hill, London. 


sEnone sac Brixton. 
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NEW VOLUME- = 
THE PRESENT - DAY. “GARDENING SERIES. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON, Member of Council 
National Rose Society. 


A practical Book on Roses for the Garden 
and Roses for Exhibition. Eight plates 
reproduced from actual specimens in their 
natural colours. 


Boards, 2/6 net; Cloth, 3/6 net. 


‘*A book on Roses by Mr. H. R. Darlington is sure to attract much 
attention. We have several times been struck by the scientific thoroughness 
of his writings on the queen of flowers. Nothing of value escapes Mr. 
Darlington.”—Fournal of Horticulture and Home Farmer. 


‘*His book is one of the best—and will remain for a long time one of 
the best—handbooks on the subject.’”-—Sunday Chronicle. 


‘¢The work is conceived on lines which should prove beneficial to the 
amateur rosarian, whether he be but in the elementary stages of development 
or whether he be a grower of some experience.*"°—Western Daily Press. 


‘‘The eight illustrations are supreme examples of colour craft.’’—Man- 
chester Courter. 


This series is edited by Mr. R. Hooper Pearson, the Editor 
“of the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,” and each volume has_ been 
entrusted to the most eminent expert of the day in his particular 
subject. Other volumes already issued are:—‘‘ Sweet Peas,” 
‘Pansies, Violas, and Violets,” ‘* Daffodils,” ‘Orchids,’ ‘ Car- 
nations and Pinks,’ ‘:Rhododendrons and. Azaleas,” “ Lilies,” 
“rises,” ‘Annuals (Hardy and Half-Hardy),” ‘Apples and 
Pears,” ‘‘Root and Stem Vegetables.” These are all issued at 
1/6 net, ‘“ Roses’’ being a double volume. 


‘Each volume is written by a high authority, or several high authorities, and contains 
eight very handsome coloured plates. The text gives directions for cultivation and propagation, 
and treats of hybrids, diseases, exhibitions, botanical characters, and everything connected 
with the plants on which a gardener can desire knowledge. They are marvels of cheapness 
and of the greatest value to the professional and the amateur gardener.”—Spectator. 


LONDON: T. GC. & E. ©. JACK, 67, LONG ACRE, a 
AND . EDINBURGH. © . 


. _ #imd all sitll 


' : 
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BAT EPS 
Select Roses, sc. 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


BO > Gm Om me > > > > <---> <> <P> -- ~---S S -—-O S S S 


BATH’S Roses. 


100,000 good Plants in the best varieties. 


‘BATH’S Home-grown Bulbs. 


As supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens. The largest bulb 
"growers in the United Kingdom, 85 acres under bulb cultivation. 


BATH’S Select Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


From the finest stocks that are grown. 


BATH’S Dahlias. 


Cactus, Single Cactus, Show, Pompone, Peony-flowered, and 
Collarette. 


BATH’S Carnations. 


400 best new and standard varieties. 120,000 plants for 
present delivery. 


BATH’S Gorgeous Peonies. 


The fashionable flower ; all the best sorts. 
BATH’S Plants for all Gardens. 


All the favourite sorts, with the newest additions. 


BATH’S Fruit Trees & Bushes, Raspberry Canes, &c. 


In all the best varieties for garden culture. 
PDP PG SS SSS SS 6 6 $$ 0000-00-00 OOS 


Complete Illustrated Catalogues, with Copious Cultural Directions, 
post free on application. 


a i i Al 


ALL GOODS ARE SENT SECURELY PACKED AND CARRIAGE PAID 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN. 


R. H. BATH, Ltd., 
The Floral Farms, WISBECH. 


ll ae, 
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G. GIBSON & CO. 


Specialists in 


Roses, Fruit Trees, @. @Q | 
Hardy Alpines & Herbaceous. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


130,000 Roses & Fr ses & Fruit Trees 


GIBSON’S Choice Coll Collections of 
HERBACEOUS. 


100 Strong Plants in 100 varieties for - = 30/- 
100 9 2 » §90 9 9 - = 21/- 
_ §0 99 oe) »» §0 99 99 as - 12/6 
50 9 99 »» 25 9 99 = = 11/- 


All Carriage Paid for Cash with Order or Extra Plants added if Customer 
pays Carriage and Cash accompanies Order. 


GIBSON’S Magnificent PAEONIES, 


12 our Selection, carefully named 3-year old Clumps 
for 10/-; extra choice, Light colours, 15/- 


GIBSON’S Gold Medal PHLOXES 


(Decussata), splendid Plants, 4/-, 5/- & 7/6 per dozen. 
Special cheap offer, 30 Distinct Varieties for 12/6. 


We offer a hearty invitation to all to pay a visit to our Nurseries. 
Nearest station, Leeming Bar (N.E. Rly.) 


The Nurseries, LEEMING BAR, BEDALE, YORKS. 
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ADJUSTABLE TRAINER. 


GALVANIZED AFTER 
MANUFACTURE. 


CAN BE MADE IN TWO 
HALVES FOR 
ESTABLISHED TREES. 

\ PRICES 
INCLUDE 7-rt, PITCH 
| PINE STAKE: 


2-ft., dia., 3/63; 3-ft. dia., 5/0; 4-ft. dia., 6/6; 5-ft. dia., 8/9. 


MADE TO THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
NATIONAL ROSE 
SOCIETY’S 
REGULATION 4%. 


PRICES FOR 
TUBES ON 
APPLICATION. 


24 Biooms - 19/6 


6 Brooms - 11/9 12 Biooms - 15/6 
9 Brooms - 13/6 18 Biooms - 17/6 


MADE IN HARD 


BARONESS Wiosaawane 


NO WRITING 


ROTHSCHILD REQUIRED: 


RAISED LETTERS. 
1/8 PER DOZEN. 12/0 PER GROSS. 


— ACME PERMANENT LABELS. 


CAN BE MADE IN ALL SIZES AND ‘SHAPES. 


COMMEMORATION LABELS A SPECIALITY. 


— CATALOGUES FREE — 


TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN, 
OR DIRECT FROM THE. SOLE- MANUFACTURER, 


JOHN PINCHES, ‘22322 
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Rose, Dorothy Perkins, and Silver Birch in the Nurseries. 


MAWSON BROTHERS, 


Rurserypmen and Candscape Gardeners, - 
2, Vitale Saw. WINDERMERE. | 
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RIVERS: 


Fruit Trees, Roses, Vines, 
Figs, Qrnanges, and 
Orchard House Trees. 


A Large and Select Stock always on view. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE, 83d. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH., HERTS. 


HARLow SrTaTion, G.E.R. | 


ALL ROSE-GROWERS 


sold YoK FLUID 


The most Efficient and Convenient Preparation 


FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF 


ROSE MILDEW. 


Mr. EDWARD MAWLEY says: — 
‘‘This year | have used nothing but Cooper’s v2 K, and 
though it has been a dreadful season for Mildew, my roses 
have been free from it.” 


OF AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


For Prices and Descriptive Leaflet, apply to 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, BERKHAMSTED. 
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As 
WAKELEYS -cieiro’” 


HOP MANURE 


THe Most Perrect FERTILIZER 
FoR GARDENS.GREENHOUSES, LAWNS, Erc. 


PATENTED. 


The only Reliable and 
Complete Substitute 
for Stable Manure. . 


In the form of a leaf mould, ready for use at any time in the 

same way and for all purposes that decayed stable manure is 

put. Goes further (1 cwt. equalling 15 cwts.), gives better 

results, is clean to handle, sweet smelling, and free from 
weeds, worms, etc. 


PERFECT for ROSES 


Specimen Letters received. 


St. Louts, PaARKSTONE, Dorset. 
GENTLEMEN,—Your ‘‘ Hop Manure” is eminently satisfactory and an 
excellent substitute for stable manure. It did very much improve the 

condition of my ROSES last year on the poor soil cf Parkstone. 
(Signed) H. STRONG. 

BLACKHALL, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Dear Sirs,—The Wakeley’s ‘‘Hop Manure” does all the good of 
horse manure, without any of the latter’s drawbacks. The Roses 


are splendid this season. 
(Signed) THOS W. DALGLEISH. 


Sold in Bags, 28 lbs., 2/3; 56 lbs., 3/6; 1 cwt., 6/-; 5 cwts., 
28/9; 10 cwts., 55/-; we paying carriage to any station in 
England and Wales, or by carrier in London districts (also by 
London Boat to Scotland & Ireland in not less than 1 cwt. lots). 


Of all Nerecvaen Seedsmen, and Stores, or direct from 
he Manufacturers and Patentees, 


WAKELEY BROS. & Co., Ltd., 
80, Bankside, London. 


Also WAKELEY’S GROUND GARDEN LIME, 
2/- bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 
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PAUL & SON’S 


New Roses for June, 1912. 


T. LITTLE DORRIT. A semi-china, creamy lemon 


centre, the outer petals heavily edged and shaded 


with vivid coppery rose, very free and particularly 
effective. Fine as a dwarf bedder. 5/= each. 


2 eae 


MAGNOLIA. The Gardeners’ Magazine says :— 
“The blooms ,are of large size and fine form and 
shape,. remarkable for their depth and breadth of 


petal . . . . . and its delightful scent will give 
‘it a prominent | place amongst the varieties. that are 
especially valued for their fragrance.” The variety 


has beautifully formed buds of a soft deep yellow, 
the colour varying as the flowers open from a soft 


-yellow to creamy or lemon white..  -W7/@ each. 


PoMPONE POLYANTHA - Musk, QUEEN OF THE 


H.T; 


~MUSKS. Anew departure in the dwarf Polyanthas, 
large bunches of creamy white flowers’ with pink 


centres, the buds rosy pink; very effective. &/= each. . 


SALMON RICHMOND. A fixed sport from 


the well-known H.T. bedding Rose, Richmond, 
cherry salmon, like S.M. Rodocanachi in colour, and 
immensely free. 7 "27/6 each. 


CLIMBING MULTIFLORA. SWEET LAVENDER. 


Single flowered, produced in large bunches, bright 
mauve with golden stamens, the foliage dense dark 
green; most striking. 7 , 5/= each. 


STRONG PLANTS IN POTS IN JUNE. 


PAUL & SON, The Old Nurseries, CHESHUNT, HERTS. 
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BRITISH QUEEN (H.T.) 


‘‘ This is ‘The Queen’ among white Roses and superb beyond description ”’ 
writes one of our greatest rosarians. 

Experts who have seen “ British Queen” growing agree that it is the finest 
white Rose in existence, surpassing in beauty and elegance of form all other 
white Roses. Jt is a wonderful flower from any point of view, either for 
exhibition, for massing in beds, or garden decoration, and cut flower work for 
florists. ‘The freedom with which it blooms is remarkable; it is practically in 
Hower from June until Winter, and on well cultivated plants the blooms are a 
model of perfection. The type of flower is between ‘‘ White Maman Cochet’’ 
and ‘* Frau Karl Druschki”’ with Tea Rose form and refinement; the petals are 
large and massive with an exquisite reflex which runs right up to the point, 
giving it a most distinct chaste and elegant finish unequalled among Roses. 
Frequently in the bud stage it shows a slight flush, this disappears as the bloom 
opens to the purest whiteness. It is a good free grower with an extra branching 
habit ; sweetly fragrant. 

One of the greatest American trade growers writes regarding European 
novelties in New Roses as follows :—‘‘ Our opinion is that ‘ White Killarney’ will 
have a short life, and a not very profitable one. The writer saw two white 
Roses in Ireland this Summer that are superior; one, ‘ Mrs. Herbert Stevens,’ is 
a pure white Tea of excellent form, and evidently a forcing variety of great 
merit. The other is ‘ British Queen,’ without doubt the best white Rose yet 
produced; superior to ‘ Kaiserin’ among the indoor Roses, and better than 
‘ Druschki’ among the outdoor Roses. The ‘ White Killarney’ should not be 
mentioned in the same breath with it. The writer regards it as the greatest ot 
the achievements of that Rose grower who has given'us so many fine varieties, 
and whose past successes lead us to expect so much of the future. We refer to 
Mr. M’Gredy, the famous British Rose Grower.” 


Mrs. MUIR MACKEAN (H.T.) 


This s a Rose of very special meri . In all the range of colours among 
Hybrid Teas it stands unique and quite distinct, bright carmine crimson, without 
shading, a grand, bold, well-built flower, perfect in shape and form of the most 
modern type, extra perpetual flowering. A grand exhibition and garden Rose 
with a perfect habit of growth, the most attractive colour, and the most pleasing 
Rose in the whole section to which it belongs, a really superb variety, fragrant. 


Mrs. WALLACE H. ROWE (H.T.) 


A superb flower of wonderful size and substance, a shade of colour hitherto 
not seen in any Rose. The colour is bright ‘‘Sweet Pea Mauve,” a wonderful 
flower in every respect. Superb shape, form and finish. One of the greatest 
novelties ever raised in Roses. A splendid grower of perfect habit and free 


flowering. . 
EARL OF GOSFORD (H.T.) 


Colour—dark crimson, heavily shaded, after the stvle of ‘* Victor Hugo”; 
a fine strong grower, a Rose particularly well adapted for growing in adverse 
climates; owing to its fine free habits is bound to be a very popular Rose; 
very fragrant. 


Catalogue of these four “sterling novelties” will be issued later, 
and plants will be sent out in pots in June. Price 10s. each. 


SAMUEL M’GREDY & SON, Royal Nurseries, Portadown, Ireland. 
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Stone's Improved Pocket Pruning Saw 
‘ROSE TREES, &c. 


- (As suggested by 
Dr. T. G. M. HINE). 


Price 2/O each. 
Post free 2/3 


This is a Finely-tempered, Fine-toothed Saw for pruning 
Rose and other trees without damage. It is supplied with a well- 
finished Beechwood and Brass handle, with thumb-screws for fixing 
the blade, which can be carried in the handle when not in use. _ It 
is properly sharpened and set, and should be kept oiled. 


Manufactured by and to be obtained solely from 


T. d. STONE & Co., JAMES STREET, OXFORO STREET, LONDON, W. 


PIKE 0 Uxio rd Rose 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


CELEBRATED FOR TEAS. 


Descriptive Catalogue and advice on Rose 
Growing will be gladly sent on application 
to 


GEORGE PRINCE, 
OXFORD. 
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PENNICKS 
FRAU KARL ORUSEHHI, 


_~ 


An Irish Poet’s tribute to the Rose: 


‘* Rose! thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower: 
Rose! thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild ! 
Even the gods, who walk the sky, 
Are amorous of thy scented sigh. 
Then bring me showers of roses, bring, 
And shed them round me while I sing.”—Moore. 


Procure the Queen of Flowers from 


‘The Garden of Ireland,” Co. Wicklow. 


PENNICK & Co., 


Greystones Nurseries, 


Nr. DUBLIN. 


Obtain (Free) our profusely illustrated Hardy Plant Catalogue. 
No pampering in Glass Houses. 


The sky is our roof, even at 500-ft. elevation. 


FLOWERING PLANTS IN BLOOM THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
O 2 


DUTSON’S parexr HORTICULTURAL LABEL 


Shows Glass Slide PARTLY 
FIXED In the Frame, and 
EXTENSION EARS “A” open. 


“oA 


Shows Glass Slide FIXED in 
the Frame, and one of the 
EARS “A” turned down- 
wards to keep it In position. 


1a 


Made of strong Zinc, which withstands 
atmosphere and does not rust. 

The glass slides into the frame and is 
secured by gently bending ONE ONLY 
of the EARS “A” downwards. The 
other EAR is in reserve. 

The writing space has a smooth and 
DEAD WHITE ENAMELLEDsurface. 

Use any ordinary pencil. 

When an alteration of name is required, 

release glass, obliterate old writing with 


Indiarubber or Soap & Wate “to wanc. 
Re-write and fix glass as before. No. 1—34-in. long, 


A Label for ALL TIME and abso- 10d. per doz. 
lutely WEATHER PROOF. ae 


/ GALVANISED \ 
HOOK FoR \ 
SUSPENDING 


N°1 x 3% in| 
Full Size ; 


For POTS or BEDS. 
No. 2—6-in. long, 
1/0 per doz. 
No. 8—8-in. long, 
1/3 per doz. 


For use with No. 4, 
2/6 per gross. 


a 


SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS— 


OSMAN & GCo., Ltd., 157, Commercial Street, London, E. 


And Retail from all leading Seedsmen, Nurserymen and Florists. 
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The Hardy Cotswold Roses 


FAMOUS FOR THEIR EXCELLENCE. 


Fine sturdy plants, well grown, and of exceedingly hardy 
constitutions. 


All the best and latest varieties in commerce. 


CATALOGUES POST EFREE. 


_ The Cotswold Roses in — 


India. Canada. 

F. W. GRIFFITHS, Esq., Nilgiris, G. R. ODELL, Esq., Sherbrooke, 

writes : Quebec, writes : 

‘‘The trees arrived all in perfect ‘‘ The Rose trees received from you 
order; there are now many in bloom ; are the nicest that have been grown in 
the consignment is a most satisfac- this section of the country, and I have 
tory one, and the packing perfect.” given your name to numbers of my 


friends and advised them to send to 
you for trees.” 


South Africa. 


M. Hrpp1nGH, Esq., Newlands, Cape 
Town, writes: 
‘*The Roses have come to hand, 
and I am extremely pleased with 
them.” 


British Borneo. 


His Highness the Rajah Sir C. J. 
Brooke, G.C.M.G., Kuching, 
Sarawak, writes: 

_ ‘T am glad to find nearly all the 

Roses are alive and many in bloom. 

The seeds also have done well.”’ 


The COTSWOLD ROSES during 1911 were awarded— 


The SILYER CUP for Best Representative Group of Roses at the Festival 
of Empire Rose Show. 


SILVER MEDAL for Representative Group of Roses at the National Rose 
Society’s Show. 


TEN other GOLD and SILYER MEDALS at the leading London and 


Provincial Rose Shows ; and 


FIFTY other FIRST and SECOND AWARDS in comfetition open to all 
England. 


John Jefferies & Son, Ltd., 


Royal Nurseries, CIRENCESTER. 


Business Established 1798. 


New Roses. 


KETTEN BROTHERS, 


fo gs a Rose Specialists, 
te (ann BROT ie a Luxemburg (Grand-Duchy), 
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EG to call attention to their 
extensive collection of 


NEW ROSES for 1912, 
fine winter-grafted plants of which 
(in 34-in. pots) will be ready from 
April onwards at lowest possible 
prices. 


THE PRICED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF ABOVE, 


the best published, is now ready and 
will be sent (post free) on application. 


ROSES = 


One of the most complete Collections on the Globe. 
First-class Plants Unsurpassed. 

Export Trade all over the World. 

Ralsers of the famous Novelty, Recuerdo de A. Peluffo. 


All best New Roses of British, American, and Continental 
raisers ready early In April. 


SOUPERT & NOTTING, 


Rose Growers by Royal Appointments. Established Half-a-Century. 


ae gil Cage 


Illustrated Catalogue Gratis and Post Free on application. 
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DAVIDSON’S ovp bvutcH 
Weather Glass. 


Put water in the weather glass up to 1 inch above the bulb 
(as per illustration), and let it stand for a day. The water should 
be of the same temperature as that of the room in which it is 
to remain. It should not be exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, nor be near a fire: neither should it be placed in a draught. 
It should hang quite perpendicularly. 


The water will RISE in the spout as bad weather becomes 
likely; FALLING for fine weather; giving 6—8 hours’ notice of 
a change. It is quite trustworthy. 


More Sensitive i Most Perfect Barometer. 


Price 3/6 
(Packing and Post in U.K., 1/- extra). 


E. DAVIDSON & Co., 
Manufacturing Opticians, 
29, Great Portland Street, London, W. 
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ROSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
FOR ALL SITUATIONS. 


RPTL ee ee Te ee a ne ae TT te et 


Stock of over 200 000, 


— Including Plants and varieties suitable for — 


Garden Decoration. 
Exhibition. _ 
Pergolas and Arches. 
Walls and Pillars. 
Weeping Standards. 


ETN TR TR TR TR, MR TR TTR TR Te RT Tee te eta ts tg te 


N SPECIALITY : roses rors. 2 


Illustrated. Catalogues 


GRATIS and POST FREE. 


EDWIN MURRELL 


— Rose Grower, — 


SHREWSBURY. 


Established 1837. 
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SS Nh ew te eG Slat aes S 


‘THis ROSE ANNUAL 


is printed by JESSE W. WARD, at his Printing 
Works, High Street, Groydon. Being an 
EXPERT IN PRINTING, 
he is prepared to undertake every description of 
Printing for Societies; | 
SCHEDULES, HANDBOOKS, PUBLICATIONS 
(weekly, monthly or quarterly), &dc. 


Estimates Good style and promptness 
Submitted. in execution guaranteed. 
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BY ROYAL WARRANTS 


mmm To l.M. King George V. 


THE BEST REM EDY 


for mildew, greenfly and all 
forms of insect blight is 


deyes Horticultural Wash 


(CYLLIN SOFT SOAP IN LIQUID FORM) 


E Royal Botanic Gardens. 


This liquid form of Cyllin Soft Soap has been placed on the market 
in response to the numerous requests from prominent rosarians and 
gardeners, to obviate any labour involved in preparing the stock solution 
incidental to the use of soft soap. 


Jeyes’ Horticultural Wash, destroys greenfly and other aphides, red 
spider, rose hopper, gooseberry caterpillar, black-currant mite, Amevieds 
blight, mildew, etc., etc. It is non-poisonous and will not injure the 
tenderest vegetable shoots, when diluted as recommended. 


Pint Tins, 1/-; Quart Tins, 1/9; also in drums. 


Full directions with each package. 


combines the simplicity of the hand 

J syringe with the efficiency and comfort 
eyes’ of the knapsack sprayer, at a cost within 
the reach of all horticulturists. From 


by ti it H a reservoir of a capacity of two or three 
or icu ura gallons a flexible feed-tube leads to a 
pump hand syringe, fitted with a long 


Sprayer guved bayonet nove provided with 


Price complete =» -=- 25/- 


Pamphlet and Price List on application to 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD., 
64, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G. 


Digitized by Google 


. BERKELEY LIBRARIES” 


i 


PUBLIC. . Sot?tbba? 


National Rose society. 


“Official Catalogue_of Roses.” (1912 Bdition). Bound 


in Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. This Catalogue contains descrip- 
tions of more than 500 of the best Roses in cultivation, 


together with the purposes for which each variety is best 
suited. 


**pandbook on Pruning Roses.”’ (1912 Edition). Illustrated 
and bound in Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. In this will be 
found directions for pruning 1,100 varieties of Roses. 


*““Che Enemies of the Rose.’’ (1910 Edition). Illustrated 


in colours and bound in Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. This 
handbook on the Fungus and Insect Pests of the Rose 
supplies a want long felt by all classes of Rosarians. 


*“bints on Planting Roses.’’ (1910 Edition.) In this 

. edition is inserted a selection of 40 choice ‘ Exhibition ” 

Roses, and 80 Non-exhibition or ‘* Decorative’’ Roses, 
suitable for beginning a collection. Price 7d. 


**Rose Annual for 1912.’’ [Illustrated and bound in Cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


NOTE.—Any of the above Publications can be obtained direct from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Society, post free, at the prices mentioned. 


EDWARD MAWLEY, 
Rosebank, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


NATIONAL ROSE Socizery.—All interested in Rose Culture are invited to 
join this Society. There is no ballot for membership. The Subscription is 10/6, 
or 21/-, with corresponding privileges as to the number of Tickets for the Society’s 
Exhibitions. All the above Publications are supplied to New Members free of 
charge. Application for membership should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
whose name and address is given above. 


NOTE.—New Editions of the first four of the above Publications are issued every 
few years in order to keep them ‘‘up-to-date’’ in the information they 
supply. 


